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Sea  lingo,  or  nautical  terminology,  is  essentially  technical.  Thus,  nautical 
dictionaries  have  been  important  tools  for  professionals  and  amateurs 
alike,  more  particularly  the  latter.  Those  acquainted  with  the  sea  in  our  own 
time  know,  through  practice  and  use,  words  that  are  of  immense  value  to  the 
safe  passage  of  a  vessel. 

Many  words  of  yesteryear  are  bound  to  have  passed  away  from  current 
usage.  Thus,  too,  such  works  as  Falconer’s  Dictionary  of  The  Marine, 
Smyth’s  Sailor’s  Word  Book,  or  my  favorite  in  this  genre,  A.  Ansted’s  A 
Dictionary  of  Sea  Terms,  first  published  in  1920,  updated  variously  since, 
and  believed  to  be  still  in  print.  My  copy  comes  from  the  publisher,  Brown, 
Son  &  Ferguson  Limited,  Nautical  Publishers,  52  Darnley  Street,  Glasgow, 
Scotland  G41  2SG.  It  is  advertised,  modestly,  as  “a  companion  for  those 
already  well  acquainted  with  the  Sea  and  an  invaluable  help  to  those  less 
experienced.”  I  adore  the  rudimentary  line  drawings  but  more  so  the  book’s 
thoroughness.  Hence  under  the  entry  Haul  we  have  not  only  “to  pull  upon 
a  rope”  but  a  haul,  in  rope  making,  a  large  bundle  of  parallel  yarns  ready  for 
tarring.  And,  for  future  note,  to  haul  the  wind,  in  sailing:  to  get  close  and 
keep  close  to  the  wind  (see  close-hauled).  Or  to  haul  off:  to  get  closer  to  the 
wind  so  as  to  avoid  some  object;  or  haul  forward:  the  wind  is  said  to  haul 
forward  when  it  lies  before  the  beam.  Then  there  is  haul  sharp,  to  keep  men 
on  half  food  allowance.  Finally  haul  under  the  chains:  when  a  ship’s  masts 
so  strain  on  the  shrouds  that  the  pressure  on  the  chains  or  channels  causes 
seams  to  open,  she  is  said  to  haul  under  the  chains. 

Haul  is  only  one  of  the  favorite  words  used  by  celebrated  novelist 
Patrick  O’ Brian,  who  in  his  remarkable  seafaring  tales  has  taken  naval 
fiction  in  the  age  of  fighting  sail  to  an  exalted  level.  O’Brian,  famous  for  his 
recountings  of  the  doings  of  Captain  Jack  Aubrey  and  Surgeon  Stephen 
Maturin,  knows  the  lingo  of  the  eighteenth  century  so  well  that  he  plays 
with  it.  Reading  his  classic  Master  and  Commander  (my  favorite)  or,  more 
recently,  The  Hundred  Days,  one  is  delighted  to  find  oneself  being  hauled 
hither  and  yon:  actually  being  lifted  away,  or  on  a  new  course. 

In  the  wonderful  lexicon  and  companion  for  O’Brian’s  seafaring  tales 
entitled  a  Sea  of  Words,  by  Dean  King  with  John  B.  Hattendorf  and  J. 
Worth  Estes  (second  ed.:  New  York,  An  Owl  Book,  Henry  Holt  and 
Company,  1997;  Canadian  edition:  Toronto;  Fitzhenry  &  Whiteside)  we 
find  haul  to  mean  “to  pull.”  And  further:  ‘To  haul  her  wind’  (O’Brian’s 
favorite).  To  ‘haul  up’  means  “to  trim  the  sails  of  a  ship  so  as  to  sail  nearer 
to  the  direction  from  which  the  wind  is  blowing;  to  change  or  turn  the  ship’s 
course;  to  sail  in  a  certain  course;  also,  to  sail  along  a  coast.” 

But  A  Sea  of  Words  is  more  than  nautical  terms  well  explained.  It  is  a 
guide  to  the  O’Brian  library  (of  now  nineteen  books).  It  includes  medical 
and  scientific  terms,  people  and  political  groups,  historical  events,  literary 
and  biblical  references,  weapons  of  war,  natural  history,  curiosities,  food 
and  drink,  and  cultures  and  customs.  Thus  it  is  much  more  than  a  dictionary 
of  nautical  terms.  I  like  to  think  of  it  as  a  guide  to  the  fictional  world  of 
fighting  sail,  one  very  much  based  on  fact  and  authority.  Here  are  to  be 
found  details  on  prize  money,  the  Royal  Navy’s  Articles  of  War,  Yellow 
Jack,  and,  last  of  all  zephyr  (“the  west  wind,  especially  as  personified,  or 
the  god  of  the  west  wind.  A  gentle  breeze.”) 

Much  of  O’  Brian  is  not  fighting  as  such  but  is  cruising,  or  keeping  the 
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sea,  all  the  while  on  the  lookout  for  Spanish  gun¬ 
boats  off  Minorca,  French  frigates  at  large,  or  an 
Algerine  xebec  smuggling  a  payroll  to  the  enemy. 
You  ask  “What,  pray,  is  a  xebec?"  First  you  must 
know  that  it  is  also  xebeque,  jabeque,  sciabecco, 
chebeck.  Perhaps  you  have  had  enough  already,  but 
for  those  who  want  to  know  here’s  the  meaning:  “A 
small,  fast  three-masted  (originally  two-masted) 
vessel  with  a  shallow  draft  and  a  distinctive  over¬ 
hanging  bow  and  stern.  In  the  eighteenth  and  early 
nineteenth  centuries,  a  large  xebec  carried  a  square 
rig  on  the  foremast,  lateen  sails  on  the  others,  a 
bowsprit,  and  two  headsails.  It  was  frequently  used 
in  the  Mediterranean  by  corsairs,  carrying  a  crew  of 
up  to  400  men  and  mounting  up  to  24  guns.”  A 
lovely  illustration  from  Serre’s  Liber  Nauticus  is 
given. 

O’ Brian  is  an  acquired  taste,  and  even  among 
the  maritime  and  naval  history  set  he  is  not  univer¬ 
sally  embraced.  Certainly  his  work  is  different  from 
C.  S.  Forester  or  Alexander  Kent  —  and  there  is 
room  for  them  all,  to  my  way  of  thinking.  On  first 
reading  one  has  to  “haul”  through  the  book;  on  the 
second  passage,  one  is  “hauled”  through  it  — 
literally  lifted  away,  with  water  flowing  over  the 
gunwales. 

Of  O’Brian  there  can  never  be  enough,  although 
some  reviewers  look  nostalgically  back  on  Master 
and  Commander  and  even  on  O’ Brian’s  earlier 
Golden  Ocean  and  its  companion  (about  Commo¬ 
dore  Anson’s  circumnavigation).  Dean  King  and 
associates  have  done  a  great  service  in  providing 
this  bedside  companion  book.  It  bears  comparison 
with  another  work,  the  Hornblower  Companion, 
recently  reissued.  And  for  further  reference  you  can 
consult  Harbors  and  High  Seas:  an  Atlas  and 
Companion  to  the  Aubrey-Maturing  Novels  of 
Patrick  O’Brian.  There’s  a  gastronomic  companion 
Lobs  couse  and  Spotted  Dog,  a  Patrick  O’ Brian 


companion  book  Every  Man  Will  Do  His  Duty,  and 
even  a  CD  of  music  the  likes  of  which  Aubrey  and 
Maturin  might  attempt  to  play  after  a  full  meal, 
repeated  glasses  of  sherry,  and  further  libations. 
Geoff  Hunt’s  marine  paintings  are  prized  posses¬ 
sions,  and  calendars  are  treasured  keepers.  One  more 
thing:  in  the  next  edition  of  A  Sea  of  Words  please 
include  “Toasts  of  the  Day,”  for  I  should  like  to 
work  my  way  through  those,  with  such  lovely  books 
at  hand. 

In  this  issue,  we  publish  a  good  mix  of  articles, 
and  there  is  something  to  interest  everyone:  the 
Royal  Navy  on  patrol;  ship  design  of  the  early 
American  Navy;  scientific  instrument  making; 
historic  ship  reconstruction  and  voyaging;  and 
model  building  of  the  highest  order.  Tell  your 
friends  about  The  American  Neptune.  We  value  your 
patronage,  and  are  heavily  dependent  on  your  loyalty 
for  maintaining  and  keeping  our  subscription  list 
strong.  One  of  our  admirers  wrote  that  The  Amer¬ 
ican  Neptune  “sparkles.”  May  it  long  be  so. 

Barry  M.  Gough 
Wilfrid  Laurier  University 
Waterloo,  Ontario 
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The  editors  of  The  American  Neptune  assume 
editorial  responsibility,  but  they  and  the  Peabody 
Essex  Museum  do  not  necessarily  endorse  the 
opinions  expressed  by  authors  and  book  reviewers. 
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The  Peabody  Essex  Museum  gratefully  ac¬ 
knowledges  the  contribution  of  a  grant  from  Wil¬ 
frid  Laurier  University  to  assist  the  Editor-In- 
Chief  in  the  management  and  production  of  this 
journal. 
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Tales  of  the  Olive  Branch 


Eugene  A.  Coyle  and  John  J.  Duffy 


What  have  you  got  in  your  hand? 

A  green  bough. 

Off  what? 

The  Tree  of  Liberty. 

Where  did  it  first  grow? 

In  America. 

Where  did  it  bud? 

In  France. 

Where  did  the  seeds  fall? 

In  Ireland. 

Where  are  you  going  to  plant  it? 

In  the  Crown  of  England. 

Catechism  of  the  Society  of 
United  Irishmen,  1796 

One  story  is  good  till  another  one  is  told. 

Ethan  Allen’s  Letter  to  the  Canadians 

June  4,  1775 


On  20  November  1796,  at  46°  N  and  7°  W, 
about  200  miles  southwest  of  the  Scillies, 
the  74-gun  HMS  Audacious,  Captain  Davidge 
Gould,  intercepted  the  Olive  Branch,  a  174-ton 
American  cargo  schooner  out  of  Norfolk,  Vir- 


John  Duffy,  of  Isle  La  Motte,  Vermont, 
professor  of  English  and  Humanities  at  Johnson 
State  College,  is  the  chief  editor  of  Ethan  Allen  and 
His  Kin:  Correspondence,  1772-1819  (University 
Press  of  New  England,  1998). 

Eugene  Coyle,  of  Skerries,  county  Dublin, 
Ireland,  is  the  author  of  several  articles  on  late 
eighteenth-century  Irish  radical  politics  and 
politicians  published  in  Ireland  and  the  United 
States. 


ginia,  ordered  her  to  furl  sails  and  sent  an 
officer  aboard.  The  Olive  Branch  was  headed 
on  what  appeared  to  be  a  course  west  from 
Brest  or  the  Bay  of  Biscay  for  a  port  or  landing 
along  the  West  Coast  of  Ireland,  rather  than  the 
customary  course  American  ships  took  to  New 
York  or  Boston. 

Gould  reported  to  the  Admiralty  that  he 
observed  papers  thrown  overboard  from  the 
American  as  the  two  ships  closed.  The  captain, 
William  Bryant  of  Massachusetts,  was  ques¬ 
tioned  on  board  the  Audacious.  Meanwhile,  on 
the  Olive  Branch,  the  British  boarding  party 
discovered  an  American  passenger,  Ira  Allen 
from  Vermont,  a  small  New  England  state 
bordering  Lower  Canada.  Allen  (1751-1814), 
had  settled  on  the  New  Hampshire  Grants  in  the 
early  1770s,  an  area  bounded  by  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  River,  the  45th  parallel,  the  Massachusetts 
line,  and  the  Province  of  New  York.  Ira  and  his 
oldest  brother  Ethan  Allen  rose  to  prominence 
in  the  political  life  of  the  Grants  (later  renamed 
Vermont)  during  the  next  twenty-five  years. 
Deeply  in  debt  by  1795,  though  a  large  land¬ 
holder,  Ira  Allen  went  to  London  in  1796  seek¬ 
ing  a  license  to  dig  a  canal  around  a  shoaly 
section  of  the  Richelieu  River  in  Quebec,  which 
would  have  established  a  deep  water  route  from 
Vermont  to  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and  the 
North  Atlantic.  On  that  mission  to  Europe,  Ira 
Allen  was  also  ostensibly  an  agent  of  Vermont 
intending  to  buy  muskets  for  the  state’s  militia. 

Chartered  by  Allen  in  London  during  Au¬ 
gust,  the  American  ship  also  held  a  cargo  of 
military  arms,  15,000  mostly  English  and  some 
Hanoverian  and  Austrian  muskets,  and  a  train 
of  artillery,  the  spoils  of  war  taken  in  1793 
when  the  French  revolutionary  army  routed  the 
Duke  of  York’s  Allied  Army  of  20,000  at 
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Hondschoote  in  the  Austrian  Netherlands.  Inter¬ 
viewed  by  Gould,  Allen  vigorously  asserted  his 
legal  ownership  of  the  cargo  and  produced  a 
contract  of  sale  from  the  Executive  Directory  of 
France  that  appeared  to  confirm  his  purchase  of 
the  arms  from  France  as  an  innocent  act  permit¬ 
ted  by  the  recently  negotiated  Jay  Treaty  be¬ 
tween  Britain  and  the  United  States.  Allen 
repeatedly  drew  attention  to  the  section  of  the 
treaty  that  allowed  the  ship  of  a  neutral  nation, 
in  this  case  the  United  States,  to  carry  arms  or 
other  cargo  to  any  neutral  port.  Allen  claimed 
that  his  guns  were  going  to  Vermont  to  arm  the 
state’s  militia,  in  which  he  held  the  rank  of 
major  general.1 

The  Admiralty  had  earlier  suspected  the 
Olive  Branch  and  Captain  Bryant  of  defying  the 
Irish  Insurrection  Act  by  smuggling  French 
guns  to  northern  Ireland  in  early  1796.  The 
American  captain’s  log  now  revealed  that  he 
had  cleared  Dover  in  September  1796  for  Bil¬ 
bao,  Spain,  but  instead  violated  the  British 
embargo  of  France  by  sailing  to  Ostend  to  pick 
up  Allen  and  the  weapons  cargo.  Gould  doubted 
Allen’s  story,  concluding  that  Allen’s  cargo  of 
guns  sailed  a  course  commonly  followed  to 
Ireland.  The  exposure  of  Captain  Bryant’s 
recent  deception  and  the  weapons  from  revolu¬ 
tionary  France,  as  well  as  the  general  suspicion 
that  the  Olive  Branch  might  have  earlier  smug¬ 
gled  guns  into  Ireland,  were  altogether  suffi¬ 
cient  cause  for  Gould  to  seize  the  arms  cargo  as 
a  prize.2 

As  the  two  ships  headed  for  Portsmouth, 
Allen  continued  to  argue  his  innocence,  even 
proposing  to  give  Captain  Gould  a  £100,000 
performance  bond  if  Gould’s  ship  or  some  other 
man-of-war  would  accompany  the  Olive  Branch 
to  New  York.  Instead  Gould  ordered  Captain 
Bryant  to  accompany  the  Audacious  into  rising 
northeast  gales  for  Portsmouth,  arriving  there 
nearly  three  weeks  later  on  December  1 1 .  Allen 
was  not  arrested  but  the  Olive  Branch  and  her 
crew  were  detained  at  Portsmouth.  Taking  the 
mail  coach,  Allen  arrived  in  London  on  the 
thirteenth  and  on  the  following  day  lodged 
protests  with  Rufus  King,  the  United  States 
Minister  to  Great  Britain.3 

While  the  story  of  France’s  failed  invasion 


A 


Ira  Allen  of  Vermont  chartered  the  Olive  Branch  to 
carry  20,000  muskets  and  artillery  he  had  acquired 
from  the  French  Executive  Directory  in  July  1796. 
Fleming  Museum,  University  of  Vermont. 


of  Ireland  in  1 797  has  been  long  known  in  most 
of  its  details,  the  contemporaneous  adventures 
of  Ira  Allen  and  the  guns  he  acquired  in  France 
has  usually  been  recounted  within  a  framing 
story  of  a  French  plan  to  invade  Canada  from 
the  United  States  and  depose  British  authority 
in  that  colony.  Nonetheless,  an  Irish  context  for 
the  Olive  Branch  affair  was  apparent  to  Allen’s 
British  and  Irish  contemporaries.  Their  reports, 
perceptions,  and  actions  in  that  Irish  context 
add  rich  textures  to  and  suggest  new  questions 
for  another  story  about  Ira  Allen  and  his  20,000 
muskets.4 

Gould’s  capture  of  the  Olive  Branch  and 
her  cargo  was  no  accidental  event.  Despite 
Allen’s  successful  evasion  of  the  British  North 
Sea  fleet,  authorities  in  England  and  Ireland 
knew  about  the  American  ship  and  its  arms 
cargo  even  before  it  left  France.  Several  Eng- 
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HMS  Audacious,  built  in  1785,  the  first  of  three  British  men-of-war  to  bear  the  name,  was  captained  by  Davidge 
Gould  from  1795  to  1798.  Under  John  Lawford  she  was  the  second  ship  after  Nelson  at  Trafalgar.  Recueil  de 
Navires  de  Guerre  et  Marchends  de  Diver ses  Nations  (Paris,  1812). 


lish  crewmen  had  deserted  at  Ostend  in  early 
November  when  they  learned  of  the  intended 
cargo  and  made  their  way  to  England  to  sell 
their  information  to  the  British  authorities. 
General  John  Frederick  Smith  of  the  Royal 
Artillery  at  Limerick,  meanwhile,  had  also 
received  information  from  a  correspondent  in 
France,  which  he  passed  on  to  Dublin  Castle, 
warning  that  the  Olive  Branch  had  left  France 
laden  with  arms  for  Ireland: 

She  is  painted  Black,  figure-headed  and 
drawing  8  ft  of  water  and  is  a  fair  sailor 
well  known  to  us. 

Thomas  Pelham,  secretary  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  wrote  to  Admiral  Kings- 
mill,  commander  of  the  British  fleet  at  Cobh, 
warning  him  of  the  Olive  Branch's  cargo  and  its 
Irish  destination.  On  December  3,  Kingsmill 
sent  a  description  of  the  American  ship  to 


Captain  Charles  Stirling  of  HMS  Jason  with 
urgent  orders  from  the  Admiralty  to  “take  all 
necessary  measures  for  intercepting  her,” 
warning  that  she  was  “laden  with  a  train  of 
artillery  destined  for  Ireland.”  On  the  eighth, 
Kingsmill  reported  to  Pelham  that  Captain 
Thomas  Williams  of  HMS  Unicorn  met  with 
the  Audacious  after  Captain  Gould  had  seized 
the  Olive  Branch  laden  with  “arms,  a  train  of 
artillery  and  large  quantity  of  camp  equipage 
bound  for  New  York  and  having  one  General 
Allen  as  supercargo.”  Kingsmill  was  confident 
“that  she  was  really  destined  for  the  north  of 
this  country.”  on  the  tenth,  as  the  Olive  Branch 
reached  Portsmouth,  Camden  wrote  to  the  Duke 
of  Portland  of  his  “infinite  satisfaction”  that  the 
American  ship  was  seized  and  his  conviction  of 
“a  very  determined  plan  on  the  part  of  the 
French,  if  not  an  attempt  at  a  landing  in  this 
country,  at  least  to  encourage  insurrection  and 
to  excite  tumult.”5 
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The  Olive  Branch  sailed  directly  to  the  English  coast  from  Ostend,  then  headed  southwest  to  the  Atlantic.  She 
evaded  British  cruisers  until  captured  by  HMS  Audacious  off  the  Scillies  and  escorted  back  into  Portsmouth  in 
November  1796.  Eugene  Coyle. 


As  word  of  the  Olive  Branch's  capture 
filtered  through  London,  several  accounts  were 
constructed  about  Ira  Allen  and  the  origins  and 
purposes  of  the  guns  from  France.  By  early 
January  1 797,  the  official  Home  Office  version 
of  the  Olive  Branch  affair  had  Allen  and  the 
guns  headed  for  Ireland.  Pelham  in  Dublin 
wrote  to  foreign  secretary  Grenville  that  “the 
Olive  Branch  was  in  charge  of  dispatches  to 
Ireland...  if  there  is  a  landing  in  the  North  it  is 
not  possible  to  say  which  turn  the  Papists  may 


take.”  The  seizure  of  the  Olive  Branch  rein¬ 
forced  Dublin  Castle’s  anxiety  about  an  immi¬ 
nent  French  invasion  of  Ireland.  Growing 
apprehensions  of  a  French  invasion  in  Decem¬ 
ber  caused  several  major  false  alarms.  On 
December  9,  a  convoy  of  East  India  Company 
ships  headed  for  St.  Helena  was  mistakenly 
assumed  to  be  French  when  it  failed  to  respond 
to  signals  and  vanished  in  an  early  morning  fog 
off  the  Old  Head  of  Kinsale.  The  alarm  off 
Cork  and  the  nearby  interception  of  the  Olive 
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Branch  heightened  KingsmilPs  fears  and  wor¬ 
ried  the  small  undermanned  military  command 
in  Cork.  London  took  the  situation  seriously. 
The  Duke  of  Portland  wrote  from  the  Home 
Office  to  Governor  General  Prescott  in  Canada 
that  he  suspected  an  imminent  invasion  of 
Ireland  by  the  French  in  light  of  the  Olive 
Branch  affair.6 

Discussions  of  an  Irish  connection  with  the 
Olive  Branch  occupied  the  Irish  newspapers. 
Initially,  Irish  news  reports  were  simply  stories 
copied  from  the  English  newspapers,  particu¬ 
larly  from  the  Sun.  On  December  12,  only  the 
day  after  the  Olive  Branch  arrived  in  Ports¬ 
mouth,  the  Belfast  Telegraph  expanded  on  other 
newspapers’  accounts  and  stated  that  the  arms 
shipment  of  the  Olive  Branch  “was  supposed  to 
be  intended  either  to  be  landed  in  the  North  of 
Ireland  or  to  accompany  the  assembled  French 
Brest  expedition.”  The  following  day  the  Dub¬ 
lin  Evening  Post  reported  that  the  Olive  Branch 
had  landed  at  Portsmouth  and  its  crew  was 
lodged  at  Motherbank.  The  next  day,  the  Post 
cryptically  commented  that  the  Olive  Branch 
was  well  known  by  its  activities  in  “the  North 
of  Ireland  at  a  time  that  a  large  number  of 
specie  [gold]  was  sent  from  the  Metropolis 
[Dublin]  by  certain  known  agents  of  the  unwor¬ 
thies  [United  Irishmen]  in  that  quarter.”  A  full 
editorial  followed  on  the  activities  of  Ira  Allen 
and  the  arms  cargo,  giving  the  North  of  Ireland 
as  the  ship’s  destination.  Rejecting  as  “a  palpa¬ 
ble  absurdity”  any  suggestion  of  an  American 
market  for  the  arms,  the  Post  identified  the 
Olive  Branch  as  part  of  the  French  fleet  assem¬ 
bling  then  at  Brest.  Americans  could  manufac¬ 
ture  muskets  and  heavier  ordnance  cheaper  than 
surplus  arms  purchased  in  France,  the  editorial 
observed.  Why  would  an  American  risk  a  long 
and  dangerous  sea  passage,  with  high  freight 
and  other  charges,  when  the  arms  could  have 
been  openly  purchased  from  well  known  arms 
dealers  in  New  Y ork  or  Philadelphia  for  twenty- 
five  shillings?  The  Post  dismissed  the  story  of 
the  “self-styled  General  Allen”  as  preposterous 
and  ludicrous.  Finally,  the  Post's  editor  argued 
that  the  French  military  would  not  have  risked 
the  loss  of  the  Olive  Branch  by  running  the 
blockade  at  Brest,  thus  the  subterfuge  of  sailing 


under  a  neutral  flag  from  Ostend.7 

Unknown  to  either  the  Irish  newspapers  or 
British  officials  in  London  or  Dublin,  Ira  Allen 
had  major  problems  with  loading  the  guns  at 
Ostend  during  September  and  October  of  1 796. 
Interrupted  deliveries  of  the  arms,  a  French 
embargo,  desertion  of  the  crew  to  England,  and 
an  unexpected  journey  to  Paris  for  new  papers 
and  a  passport  all  cost  Allen  nearly  a  month’s 
delay.  The  French,  as  the  British  authorities 
knew  from  their  spies  in  France,  were  gathering 
an  invasion  fleet  at  Brest;  but  they  struggled 
with  their  own  problems  and  delays  that  kept 
their  fleet  in  safe  haven  into  the  early  winter.  In 
November  1796,  Allen  disguised  the  Olive 
Branch  by  painting  the  full  length  of  her  black 
hull  with  new  colored  stripes.  Then  on  Novem¬ 
ber  12,  Captain  Bryant  slipped  over  the  shoals 
out  of  Ostend  into  a  course  towards  Dover  and 
then  veered  southwest  towards  the  western 
approaches  of  the  Atlantic.  British  squadrons 
under  Sir  John  Colpoys  and  Edward  Pellew 
ranged  the  Atlantic  just  off  Brest  on  the  alert 
for  French  warships  or  other  ships  carrying 
French  agents.  Farther  at  sea,  British  warships 
were  regularly  en-route  between  Gibraltar  and 
Britain.  American  and  other  neutrals  sailing  to 
and  from  Europe  were  subject  to  boarding  and 
search.  The  American  ship  Washington  sailing 
from  Brest  to  Portsmouth  was  stopped  and 
searched  by  two  British  squadrons  commanded 
by  Sir  John  Warren,  but  they  failed  to  discover 
Bernard  MacSheehy  who  was  on  his  way  to 
Ireland  on  a  special  mission  to  gather  intelli¬ 
gence  for  the  organizers  of  the  French  invasion 
force.  The  Washington  was  delayed  off  the 
Channel  Islands  by  hurricane  force  winds  and 
finally  arrived  in  Portsmouth  on  November  15. 
The  same  storm  affected  the  passage  of  the 
Olive  Branch  but  on  November  20  her  capture 
by  HMS  Audacious,  according  to  one  newspa¬ 
per  account,  foiled  “the  obvious  and  natural 
course  of  the  vessel,  making  her  best  way  to  a 
point  whence  she  intended  to  land  her  cargo... 
and  her  object  could  only  have  been  to  reach 
the  North  of  Ireland.”  Even  anti-government 
papers  emphasized  that  the  arms  were  intended 
for  the  “malcontents”  in  Ireland.  The  Dublin 
Evening  Post  accused  the  British  Administra- 
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Theobald  Wolfe  Tone  (1763-1798),  the  Irish  nationalist  who  helped  found  the 
United  Irishmen,  went  first  to  America  and  then  to  France  seeking  arms  and 
troops  to  support  an  Irish  revolution.  In  1797  a  French  army  under  Lazare 
Hoche  with  Tone  failed  to  land  at  Bantry,  Cork.  A  second  invasion  force 
landed  during  the  Rising  of  1798  but  was  insufficient  to  expel  the  British.  Tone 
was  captured  and  committed  suicide  in  Dublin.  R.  R.  Madden,  The  United 
Irishmen:  Their  Lives  and  Times  { London:  1859-1860). 


fleet  sailed  out  of  Brest  har¬ 
bor  as  part  of  a  plan  con¬ 
ceived  in  Paris  during  mid 
1796.  Directory  President 
Lazare  Carnot’s  strategic 
goal  was  to  liberate  Ireland 
from  England,  then  strike  at 
England  so  as  to  reduce 
Great  Britain’s  threat  to  the 
French  Republic  for  genera¬ 
tions  into  the  future.  In  Paris 
since  February  1796,  seeking 
French  assistance  for  Irish 
forces  organizing  an  upris¬ 
ing,  the  Irish  exile  Wolfe 
Tone  sailed  with  the  French 
fleet  as  adjutant  general  to 
the  invasion’s  commander, 
General  Lazare  Hoche.  Forty 
three  French  ships  carried 
14,450  troops  and  46,644 
stands  of  guns,  as  well  as 
8,000  uniforms  taken  from 
the  defeated  royalist  invasion 
army  at  Quiberon  in  1795. 9 

Tone  and  Hoche’s  depar¬ 
ture  from  Brest  for  Ireland’s 
West  Coast  was  delayed  for 
a  month  by  the  assignment  of 
troops  from  France  to  Bona¬ 
parte’s  Italian  campaign,  the 
disorganized  port  services  at 
Brest,  and  the  lack  of  sup¬ 
plies  in  the  denuded  nearby 
French  countryside.  Soon 
after  clearing  Brest  on  De¬ 
cember  16,  however,  the 
combined  effects  of  confused 
orders,  poor  seamanship  and 
nearly  hurricane  force  winds 
dispersed  Hoche’s  fleet,  dri¬ 
ving  his  own  ship  off  course 
far  out  into  the  Atlantic, 


tion  of  complicity  in  that  the  Olive  Branch 
seriously  breached  Irish  security.  The  Post 
suspected  “some  misrepresentation  in  the  Olive 
Branch  affair.”8 

Meanwhile,  on  December  16,  the  French 


away  from  the  main  force. 
Most  of  the  French  ships  made  their  way  to 
Bantry  Bay  in  Ireland’s  west  Cork  without  their 
commander  or  further  sailing  and  battle  orders, 
only  to  be  driven  back  to  the  open  sea  and 
France  by  gales.  Not  a  single  French  gun  or 
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soldier  landed  in  Ireland  in  early  January 
1797.  Soon  after,  Carnot’s  grand  war  strat¬ 
egy  collapsed  in  ignominy  when  William 
Tate,  an  ancient  American  privateer,  com¬ 
manding  La  Legion  Noir  —  1,400  ex-con¬ 
victs  and  mutineers  —  landed  in  Pembroke¬ 
shire  and  promptly  surrendered  to  a  smaller 
British  force.10 

The  tale  of  the  Olive  Branch  in  the  larger 
story  of  the  failed  French  invasion  of  Ireland 
at  Bantry  Bay  in  January  1797  and  the  roles 
of  Vermont’s  Ira  Allen  and  Ireland’s  Wolfe 
Tone  evolved  from  the  international  revolu¬ 
tionary  plottings  of  the  French  Directory 
during  the  spring  of  1796.  Wolfe  Tone  left 
Ireland  for  America  in  1795.  Intending  to 
seek  French  assistance  in  an  Irish  insurrec¬ 
tion,  Tone  then  went  to  Paris,  arrived  on 
February  12,  1796,  and  stayed  first  at  the 

f 

Hotel  des  Etats-Unis  near  the  Luxembourg 

r 

Palace  and  then  at  the  Hotel  des  Etrangeres 
on  the  Rue  de  Vivienne  close  to  the  old 
Palais  Royal  where  he  dined  mostly  alone  in 
the  gardens  revolutionaries  had  renamed  the 

r  1 

Maison  Egalite.  When  in  April  Tone’s  finan¬ 
cial  situation  worsened,  he  joined  Eugene 
Ahearne,  a  French  agent  recently  returned 
from  a  mission  to  Scotland,  in  cheaper  lodg¬ 
ings  in  Montmarte.  Although  complaining  in 
his  journal  that  his  new  landlady  had  amo¬ 
rous  designs  upon  him,  Tone  remained  at 
these  lodgings  until  leaving  for  Rennes  in 
late  September." 

Ira  Allen  arrived  in  Paris  from  L’Havre 
on  May  20  and  stayed  at  the  Hotel  Philadel¬ 
phia  in  the  Passages  de  Petits  Peres  adjacent 
to  the  Palais  Royale.  Allen  quickly  estab¬ 
lished  connections  with  the  active  American 
mercantile  community  in  revolutionary  Paris. 
The  Hotel  Philadelphia  was  close  to  the 

r 

Maison  Egalite  in  the  same  sector  where 
Tone  had  stayed.  Other  American  expatriates 
living  in  the  Passage  or  nearby  included 
Thomas  Paine,  who  stayed  in  White’s  Hotel, 
and  the  artist-engineer  Robert  Fulton,  who  lived 
with  Joel  and  Ruth  Barlow  of  Connecticut. 
Allen  stayed  at  the  Philadelphia  until  Septem¬ 
ber  20th.  In  1796,  American  Republicans  in 
Paris  enjoyed  a  freedom  which  other  groups, 


Lazare Nicholas-Marguerite  Carnot  ( 1753- 1 823),  "organizer 
of  victory"  during  the  Revolution,  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Committee  of  Safety,  where  he  opposed  Robespierre.  In  1 796 
as  the  member  of  the  Directory  responsible  for  military  and 
naval  affairs,  Carnot  accepted  Ira  Allen’s  proposal  in  which 
France  was  asked  to  provide  him  with  war  surplus  arms, 
ostensibly  to  arm  the  Vermont  militia.  Bibliotheque 
Nationale,  Paris. 


including  the  Irish,  envied.  Rowan  Hamilton 
wryly  commented  that  Americans  were  the  only 
avowed  foreigners  protected  in  the  city,  even 
after  the  death  of  Robespierre  when  orders 
against  natives  of  other  countries  were  enforced 
more  vigorously  than  ever.12 

A  meeting  of  Allen  and  Tone  in  Paris  be- 
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tween  May  and  July  1796,  though  probable, 
remains  undiscovered.  A  sizable  English  speak¬ 
ing  community  resided  in  Paris  and  both  Tone 
and  Allen  were  well  known  in  it.  Allen’s  politi¬ 
cal  views  were  sufficiently  broadcast  as  to  be 
reported  by  either  British  or  American  agents  to 
American  Secretary  of  State  Timothy  Pickering 
in  Philadelphia  as  “violently  republican.” 
Merchant  Samuel  Broome  from  New  York,  the 
father-in-law  of  Joseph  Fay,  Allen’s  loyal 
political  associate  during  Vermont’s  formative 
years  in  the  middle  of  the  American  Revolution, 
and  both  Thomas  and  Allen  Melville  (the  latter 
to  become  Herman  Melville’s  father),  as  well  as 
Jesse  Putnam  of  Boston,  who  later  refused  to 
handle  the  shipment  of  Allen’s  arms  cargo, 
were  all  prominent  among  the  American  com¬ 
munity  of  merchants  in  Paris  during  1796.  Irish 
political  exiles,  some  associated  with  the  Irish 
College,  constituted  yet  another  identifiable 
English-speaking  element.  Political  activists 
among  all  of  these  groups  could  be  found  at 
White’s  Hotel  where  Paine  lived,  the  Hotel 
Philadelphia  where  Allen  resided  in  the  summer 
of  1796,  and  two  hotels  in  the  nearby  Rue 

r 

Vivienne,  the  Hotel  des  Etrangeres  where  Tone 
lived  until  May  1796,  and  the  Hotel  Boston 
where  Allen  resided  later  in  1797  and  again  in 
1 799-1 800.  Ira  Allen’s  correspondence  reveals 
that  he  certainly  knew  some  of  the  exiled  Irish 
political  activists,  as  he  requested  Richard 
O’Reilly  to  petition  the  Directory  in  1799  for 
his  release  from  prison.  O’Reilly  responded  that 
he  would  certainly  vouch  for  Allen’s  republican 
faith  and  character  but  insisted  that  he  not 
publicly  acknowledge  O’Reilly’s  efforts.  The 
Allen  family’s  connections  with  radical  Irish 
political  affairs  is  traceable  to  the  American 
Revolution,  when  Ira’s  oldest  brother,  Ethan 
Allen,  was  generously  aided  with  food,  clothes 
and  money  by  Dublin’s  Sir  Edward  Newenham 
and  other  Irish  Patriot  radical  politicians  while 
a  prisoner  on  board  a  British  man-of-war  at 
Cobh  during  January  1776.  Subsequently,  the 
Allen  family  letters  show  them  to  have  been 
informed  and  interested,  albeit  remote,  observ¬ 
ers  of  Ireland’s  revolutionary  potential  until 
Ira’s  arrival  in  Paris  twenty  years  later.  Ira 
corresponded  from  Vermont  with  the  London¬ 


derry  commercial  house  of  Sterling,  Horner  and 
Delap  in  1795  and  later  from  London  during 
1 796.  As  trade  and  politics  were  mixed  motives 
in  all  the  Allens’  affairs,  the  search  for  extant 
letters  between  Ira  and  other  Irish  correspon¬ 
dents  continues.13 

According  to  Ira  Allen’s  version  of  the 
Olive  Branch  affair,  he  went  to  Paris  in  1 796  on 
a  commission  from  Vermont’s  Governor  Thom¬ 
as  Chittenden  expressly  to  purchase  arms  for 
the  Vermont  militia;  the  guns  were  bought  from 
the  French  government;  and  Allen  chartered  the 
American  schooner  in  London  to  carry  the  guns 
to  America.  Contemporaneously  in  early  1796, 
Wolfe  Tone  sailed  from  America  to  France  with 
a  letter  of  recommendation  to  the  Directory  and 
some  money  from  the  French  minister  P.  J. 
Adet  to  seek  assistance  for  an  Irish  revolution. 14 

The  Directory  accepted  Tone’s  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  Irish  situation  and  the  need  for  a 
French  invasion  to  initiate  and  bolster  an  Irish 
revolution.  Like  Hoche,  Lazare  Carnot  was 
bitterly  angry  at  the  British  for  their  support  of 
the  destructive  chouanniere  in  the  Vendee 
rebellion  of  1793-1794  and  the  royalist  inva¬ 
sion  at  Quiberon  in  mid  1795.  In  1793  Hoche 
had  urged  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  to 
strike  at  England  through  Ireland.  After 
Hoche’s  Army  of  the  West  suppressed  the 
Vendeean  rebels  in  1794  and  the  royalists  at 
Quiberon,  the  Directory  approved  in  general  a 
policy  of  attacking  the  English  homeland 
through  Ireland.  Carnot’s  war  plan  envisioned 
French  agents  wreaking  general  havoc  in  Eng¬ 
land  by  a  chouanerrie  allied  with  English 
friends  of  the  Revolution  who  would  terrorize 
the  countryside  with  bombs  and  incendiaries. 
Destruction  and  confusion  would  incite  civil 
disturbances,  the  suppression  of  which  would 
generate  open  class  conflict.  Wolfe  Tone’s 
persistent  advocacy  for  an  invasion  of  Ireland 
helped  Carnot  materially  to  shape  a  previously 
abstract  policy  decision  of  the  Directory,  which 
was  based  on  a  simple  avenging  strike  at  Eng¬ 
land,  into  a  focused,  comprehensive  plan  to 
attack  the  British  Isles.15 

Wolfe  Tone’s  mission  to  Paris  in  1796 
sought  French  military  assistance  for  an  immi¬ 
nent  Irish  revolution.  Arriving  in  Paris  from 
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Henri-Jacques-Guillaume  Clarke  ( 1765- 1818),  son  of  an  Irish-French  military 
family,  was  secretary  to  the  due  d’Orleans  under  1’ancien  regime.  A  favorite 
of  Lazare  Carnot  under  the  Directory,  Clarke  served  as  Carnot’s  agent  in  the 
negotiations  that  led  to  Wolfe  Tone  gaining  a  French  army  and  weapons  to 
invade  Ireland  in  1796-1797  and  1798  and  to  Ira  Allen  acquiring  20,000 
muskets  in  1796.  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  Paris. 


exile  in  America  on  February 
12,  1796,  Tone  quickly 

gained  an  audience  on  the 
fourteenth  with  Foreign  Min¬ 
ister  Charles  Delacroix.  Af¬ 
ter  an  unsatisfying  and  tire¬ 
some  month  of  pleading  to 
the  Foreign  Ministry  through 
Nicholas  Madgett,  a  transla¬ 
tor  in  the  Marine  Ministry, 
for  an  invasion  of  Ireland 
that  would  spark  a  full 
fledged  revolution,  Tone 
boldly  gained  his  own  pri¬ 
vate  audience  with  Lazare 
Carnot  at  the  Luxembourg 
Palace.  A  stuttering  confes¬ 
sion  of  his  poor  French 
helped  capture  Carnot’s  in¬ 
terest,  which  led  to  Tone 
convincing  him  to  shift  Irish 
affairs  to  his  own  favorite 
Ministry  of  War.  Carnot’s 
disciple  General  Henri 
Clarke  was  assigned  to  aid 
Tone  and  learn  details  of  the 
situation  in  Ireland  from  him. 

In  April,  Carnot  and  Hoche 
initiated  secret  preparations 
for  an  expedition  against 
England  underGeneral  Hum¬ 
bert,  and  in  May  and  early 
June,  Carnot  sought  verifica¬ 
tion  of  the  potential  for  an 
Irish  uprising  from  a  source 
independent  of  Tone.  Com¬ 
munications  from  Lord  Ed¬ 
ward  Fitzgerald  and  Arthur 
O’Connor  in  Switzerland  assured  an  easy 
French  landing  and  the  willing,  though  un¬ 
armed,  support  of  the  Irish  population.  Clarke 
could  affirm  the  reliability  of  these  reports  from 
his  acquaintance  with  Fitzgerald’s  wife  Pamela, 
the  adopted  English  daughter  of  Clarke’s  for¬ 
mer  patron,  the  Due  d’Orleans.16 

Wolfe  Tone’s  successful  quest  for  French 
military  intervention  in  Ireland  seems  to  have 
induced  a  context  at  the  highest  level  of  French 
government  which  was  receptive  to  Ira  Allen’s 


proposals.  Indeed,  after  Allen  attended  a  public 
audience  of  the  Directory  in  June  where  Carnot 
took  an  interest  in  him,  as  well  as  later  meetings 
with  Henri  Clarke  and  the  Directory,  on  July  1 3 
the  Directory  ordered  20,000  guns  to  be  deliv¬ 
ered  to  Ira  Allen  at  Ostend  by  August  1 8.  Four 
days  later  War  Minister  Claude  Petiet  received 
orders  from  the  Directory  to  ship  to  Brest 
without  delay  “fifty  thousand  guns,  seized 
property  or  old.”  on  August  29,  after  the  Direc¬ 
tory  secretly  granted  Hoche  total  authority  over 
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Admiral  Adam  Duncan,  commander  of  the  British  North  Sea  fleet  in  late 
1796,  sought  revenge  against  Ira  Allen  for  evading  Duncan’s  Channel 
cruisers  in  the  disguised  Olive  Branch.  A  year  later,  as  Judge  James 
Marriot  prepared  to  render  a  decision  in  Allen’s  suit  against  the  captors  of 
the  Olive  Branch  and  its  arms  cargo,  Duncan  ostentatiously  entered  the 
admiralty  court  in  Doctors  Common  and  gave  Marriot  a  copy  of  General 
Burgoyne’s  letter  of  1777  describing  the  warlike  Vermonters  threatening 
the  left  flank  of  his  march  to  Saratoga.  British  Library. 


everything  related  to  the  Irish  expedition,  he 
drew  up  extensive  plans  for  the  landing  and 
capture  of  Dublin.  He  later  assured  Tone  of  a 
plan  to  land  20,000  guns  on  the  north  Irish 
coast.  Nothing  has  been  found  yet  to  determine 
if  those  20,000  guns  were  the  weapons  ordered 
to  Ostend  for  Allen,  or  that  Hoche  had  incom¬ 
plete  or  confused  information,  or  that  Carnot 


had  told  Hoche  the  guns  first 
intended  for  Allen’s  purposes 
were  going  instead  to  Ireland. 
Yet  the  Directory’s  coincidental 
decisions  in  July  1796  to  mount 
an  invasion  of  Ireland  and  to 
assign  arms  sufficient  for  several 
army  divisions  to  Ira  Allen, 
linked  Allen  and  Tone  in  some¬ 
thing  more  than  time.  The 
Franco-Irish  General  Henri 
Clarke  of  the  War  Ministry  was 
pivotal  to  Tone’s  and  Allen’s 
successes  in  persuading  the 
French  Directory  to  accept  their 
proposals  to  supply  guns  and 
money  and  attain  their  revolu¬ 
tionary  goals.17 

Ira  Allen’s  plan  in  this  large 
revolutionary  scheme  failed, 
certainly,  when  HMS  Audacious 
seized  the  Olive  Branch  south  of 
Cork.  Nonetheless,  coincidence 
and  circumstance  point  to  Ireland 
as  a  central  feature  in  the  story 
of  the  Olive  Branch.  The  British 
saw  an  Irish  connection  with 
Allen  and  his  guns  from  the  very 
beginning  of  the  affair.  By  Feb¬ 
ruary  1 797,  when  Allen  sought  to 
recover  the  arms  from  Captain 
Gould  in  Judge  James  Marriot’s 
Admiralty  Court,  the  captor’s 
counsel  flatly  rejected  Allen’s 
claim  to  ownership  of  the  guns, 
arguing  instead  that,  under  the 
guise  of  a  dubious  sales  contract 
for  arming  the  Vermont  militia, 
he  was  simply  running  French 
guns  to  equip  an  Irish  revolution¬ 
ary  army.  The  Duke  of  Portland 
in  the  Home  Office  had  the  same  suspicions. 
Soon,  however,  a  third  version  of  the  Olive 
Branch  affair  came  forward  to  claim  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  British  government.18 

John  A.  Graham,  a  Vermont  lawyer  seeking 
London  investors  in  a  dubious  mining  scheme, 
produced  a  supportive  affidavit  in  London  for 
Allen’s  suit  against  the  prize  captors  shortly 
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after  Allen  arrived  in  London.  But  a  few  days 
later,  Graham  voluntarily  went  to  the  Home 
Office  where  he  informed  the  Duke  of  Portland 
that  his  affidavit  was  unreliable  and  that  Allen 
and  other  Vermonters  were  in  fact  conspirators 
in  a  radical  Jeffersonian  Democratic  Society’s 
plot  to  raise  a  French  led  and  armed  force  in 
New  England,  which  would  invade  Quebec, 
rally  the  Canadian  French  to  their  side,  over¬ 
throw  the  British  colonial  government  of  Cana¬ 
da,  and  then  form  a  democratic  republic.  Port¬ 
land  found  credible  Graham’s  claim  that  the 
notorious  Citizen  Genet,  the  French  minister  to 
the  United  States  who  had  been  recalled  in  1 795 
for  his  anti-British  plots  in  several  American 
states,  had  issued  officer  commissions  in  the 
Canadian  invasion  force  to  several  Vermont 
militia  officers,  including  Graham,  who  was  a 
colonel  and  aide  de  camp  to  Governor  Thomas 
Chittenden,  Colonel  Matthew  Lyon,  who  was 
also  a  United  States  Congressman,  and  General 
Isaac  Clarke.19 

Although  Portland  never  questioned  Gra¬ 
ham’s  motives  for  recanting,  Allen  and  his 
friends  quickly  concluded  that  Graham  betrayed 
Allen  for  money.  Strengthening  Graham’s  story 
of  a  Canadian  invasion  plot,  however,  Governor 
General  Prescott  in  Quebec  wrote  to  the  Home 
Office  on  December  1 9, 1 796,  that  a  French  spy 
was  distributing  a  revolutionary  proclamation  in 
Quebec.  He  also  noted  that  in  Vermont  the 
Burlington  Mercury  on  December  1  published 
a  letter  from  Allen  announcing  his  purchase  of 
French  arms  for  the  state  militia.  Prescott 
discredited  Allen’s  letter  because  “the  Militia 
in  Vermont  are  by  Law  bound  to  furnish  their 
own  arms.”  Robert  Liston,  British  minister  to 
the  United  States,  passed  on  to  Lord  Grenville, 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  a  rumor 
current  in  Philadelphia  that  the  French  planned 
to  attack  Canada  in  the  spring  with  1 5,000  men, 
which  would  be  managed  by  “a  man  of  the 
name  ofMacLean...  of  Rhode  Island”  under  the 
authority  of  P.  A.  Adet,  the  French  minister  to 
the  United  States.20 

In  Philadelphia,  the  recently  installed  ad¬ 
ministration  of  American  President  John  Adams 
circulated  the  same  rumor  of  a  Canadian  inva¬ 
sion.  On  April  6,  the  anti-French  Secretary  of 


State  Timothy  Pickering  wrote  to  Rufus  King  in 
London  that  Allen  was  “infamous  for  his  vil¬ 
lainies,  a  fit  agent  therefore  to  engage  in  the 
service  of  [the  French].”  Pickering  had  no  doubt 
that  “the  destination  of  the  arms  &  cannon 
laden  in  the  Olive  Branch  [was  for]  Canada  to 
join  in  the  attempt  to  recover  that  Country  for 
France.”21 

In  England,  however,  the  Duke  of  Portland 
had  already  reviewed  the  progress  of  the  Olive 
Branch  trial  when  he  wrote  to  Governor  Gen¬ 
eral  Prescott  in  Quebec  that  the  rumors  of  a 
pending  invasion  still  left  “the  question  as  to 
the  destination  of  the  Olive  Branch  under  much 
doubt  and  uncertainty.”  While  British  authori¬ 
ties  remained  uncertain  about  the  real  purposes 
for  Allen’s  guns  in  early  1797,  he  never  wa¬ 
vered  from  his  version  of  the  Olive  Branch 
affair,  repeating  it  through  the  unsuccessful 
prize  trial  before  Admiralty  Court  Judge  James 
Marriot,  and  to  a  King’s  Bench  tribunal  where 
he  successfully  sued  Judge  Marriot  to  regain  his 
arms  on  bail.  In  1 804,  an  appeals  tribunal  of  the 
House  of  Lords  reversed  Judge  Marriot’s  origi¬ 
nal  prize  trial  decision,  and  the  legal  dispute 
which  started  in  1797  was  concluded.  But  other 
twists  in  the  movements  of  the  Olive  Branch's 
cargo  occurred  after  Allen  had  earlier  sued 
Judge  Marriot  for  the  release  of  the  guns  in 
1798.  Prevailing  against  Marriot,  Allen  then 
arranged  to  ship  the  guns  to  America  for  sale  by 
the  Anglo-American  merchants  Bird,  Savage, 
and  Bird.  Unfortunately,  the  Birds  and  their 
American  correspondent  James  Savage  declared 
bankruptcy  and  the  guns  lay  neglected  in  a  New 
York  warehouse  for  seven  years,  rusting  into 
scrap  metal.  Allen,  until  his  death  in  1814,  and 
his  heirs  thereafter  until  1 83 1  continued  to  tell 
his  original  story  as  they  unsuccessfully  sought 
compensation  for  losses  from  the  British  and 
American  governments.22 

Yet  Ira  Allen’s  story  of  the  Olive  Branch 
affair  was  a  great  fiction  and  a  total  deception. 
Moreover,  his  version  stood  unrefuted  by  every¬ 
one  who  heard  or  read  it,  although  it  was  rid¬ 
dled  with  “doubt  and  uncertainty,”  as  the  Duke 
of  Portland  originally  complained  in  1797. 
Meanwhile,  materials  for  a  third  tale  of  the 
Olive  Branch  different  from  Allen’s  version 
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As  this  portrayal  of  a  public  audience  held  by  the  Thermidorian  Directory  of  1795-1796  suggests,  Ira  Allen  was 
appropriately  attired  in  a  London-tailored  uniform  of  a  Vermont  militia  General  to  attend  such  an  audience  in  June 
1796  when,  though  unable  to  speak  French,  he  offered  to  buy  war  surplus  muskets  from  the  French  government. 
Bibliotheque  Nationale,  Paris. 


have  resided  in  French  archives.  On  July  13, 
1796,  archival  documents  show,  the  Directory 
ordered  two  contracts  of  sale  issued  to  Ira 
Allen,  one  obliging  payment  for  20,000  muskets 
and  twenty-four  cannon  in  seven  years.  The 
second  contract  recorded  a  transaction  which 
aimed  uniquely  “to  deceive  the  enemies  of 
France  and  to  prevent  the  guns  delivered  to 
General  Allen  from  being  seized  by  them  at  sea. 
This  second  bill,  which  shall  be  the  only  osten¬ 
sible  one,  shall  be  nul  really,  being  to  no  other 
aim  than  that  specified  in  the  present  article.” 
The  second  contract  was  the  one  Allen  pre¬ 
sented  to  Captain  Gould  in  his  first  protests  of 
innocent  ownership  of  the  Olive  Branch's 
weapons  cargo.23 

In  1798,  Allen’s  appeal  from  Judge  Mar- 
riot’s  decision  in  favor  of  the  arms’  captors  sent 
him  back  to  France  for  further  proof  of  owner¬ 
ship.  In  Paris  he  sought  Foreign  Minister 
Talleyrand’s  assistance  with  Finance  Minister 


Ramel  Nogaret,  whose  offices  contained  some 
of  the  papers  from  1796  which  Allen  needed. 
Talleyrand  sent  to  Ramel  Nogaret  a  report 
summarizing  how  Allen  acquired  the  arms  and 
the  intended  destination  and  use  for  the  weap¬ 
ons.  Talleyrand  pointedly  noted  the  coinciden¬ 
tal  approval  given  Ira  Allen’s  and  Wolfe  Tone’s 
proposals  to  the  Directory: 


...these  [two  contracts  of  sale  with 
Allen]  were  the  principal  agreements  of 
a  plan  of  deliverance  of  Canada  adopted 
by  the  Directory  Executive  at  the  same 
time  as  the  expedition  commanded  by 
General  Hoche  and  by  Admiral  Morard 
de  Galles  that  went  to  free  Ireland  from 
England. 


Talleyrand’s  version  of  Allen’s  role  is  also 
confirmed  in  additional  archival  documents  in 
which  Allen  proposed  a  French  invasion  force 
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of  4,000  men  to  attack  Halifax  and  Quebec,  arm 
20,000  Vermont  militia  and  Canadian  French, 
and  overthrow  the  British  government  of  Ca¬ 
nada.  This  victorious  revolution  was  intended 
to  establish  a  republic  to  be  called  New  Colum¬ 
bia  which,  after  annexing  Vermont,  would 
locate  its  capital  in  Burlington  on  the  shore  of 
Lake  Champlain  where  Allen’s  land  holdings 
were  concentrated.24 

During  June  and  early  July,  1 796,  Ira  Allen 
proposed  to  the  Directory  that  they  ally  with 
him  to  invade  Canada  and,  as  he  put  it  in  a 
similar  proposal  in  1 800  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
and  the  Consulate  which  had  replaced  the 
Directory,  “revolutionize  British  America.” 
From  June  24  to  mid  July,  in  letters  to  Henri 
Clarke,  Allen’s  English  speaking  channel  to 
Carnot,  he  urged  secrecy  and  speed  on  the 
Directory  in  order  to  achieve  success  in  his 
plan.  He  confessed  his  poor  command  of 
French,  but  noted  that  with  the  help  of  his 
friend  Isaac  Mosely,  an  American  land  specula¬ 
tor  with  him  in  Paris  and  London,  he  under¬ 
stood  the  sales  contracts.  But  he  urged  more 
private  meetings,  either  at  Clarke’s  office  or  in 
his  own  apartment  at  the  Hotel  Philadelphia  in 
le  Passage  des  Petits  Peres  where  he  could 
explain  his  plans  in  further  detail  .  On  July  2, 
dressed  in  a  fashionable  new  silk  coat  and  vest, 
Ira  Allen  attended  a  private  dinner  with  Carnot 
and  the  Directory  in  the  Luxembourg  Palace  to 
discuss  and  explain  his  proposal.  On  July  11, 
four  of  the  five-member  Directory  signed  both 
the  real  and  the  fictitious  contracts  to  sell  the 
guns  to  Allen.  Clarke  later  received  Dutch 
indemnification  notes  worth  200,000  florins 
from  Finance  Minister  Ramel  Nogaret  for 
Allen.  Carnot’s  adversary  on  the  Directory, 
Paul  Barras,  who  signed  both  the  real  and 
fictitious  contracts  with  Allen,  many  years  later 
dismissively  recalled  without  further  explana¬ 
tion  that  the  money  paid  to  Allen  was  a  swindle. 
Thus  three  tales  of  the  Olive  Branch  arose  from 
Captain  Gould’s  capture  of  the  arms-laden 
American  ship  south  of  Cork  on  November  20, 
1796. 25 

Although  Allen’s  version  of  the  Olive 
Branch  affair  finally  persuaded  the  appeal 
tribunal  in  1804,  the  records  indicate  the  Cana¬ 


dian  plot  makes  a  better,  more  credible  story. 
Yet  the  Irish  version  among  the  tales  of  the 
Olive  Branch  might  not  be  complete.  The 
relevant  meanings  of  remarks  and  reports  by 
characters  in  or  pertinent  to  this  tale  ought  to  be 
explored.  In  early  1796,  seeking  confirmation 
of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald’s  and  Arthur  O’Con¬ 
nor’s  optimistic  prediction  for  the  results  of  a 
French  invasion  of  Ireland,  Lazare  Hoche  met 
O’Connor  at  Angers  where  the  two  men  mostly 
discussed  the  intended  place  of  landing  and  the 
80,000  guns  that  would  be  shipped  to  Ireland. 
O’Connor  seemed  to  be  under  the  impression 
that  the  landings  were  to  take  place  in  the  north 
of  Ireland,  as  he  returned  to  Ireland  and  took  a 
cottage  near  Belfast  where  he  announced  his 
candidacy  for  Antrim.  Tone  seemed  to  be  under 
a  similar  impression.  When  Tone  arrived  at 
Brest  in  October,  Hoche  informed  him  that 
20,000  muskets  would  be  landed  in  the  north  of 
Ireland  independently  of  the  50,000  arms  which 
were  being  included  in  the  French  fleet.  At 
Ostend,  meanwhile,  Allen  had  already  received 
his  consignment  of  guns  and  equipment.  If 
Hoche  correctly  referred  to  an  entirely  different 
purpose  for  Allen  than  Allen  anticipated,  then 
Allen  was  truly  unaware  of  Carnot’s  real  inten¬ 
tions  for  him  and  the  cargo  of  the  Olive 
Branch. 26 

During  Allen’s  drawn  out  suit  in  Admiralty 
Court,  he  repeatedly  sought  the  help  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  State.  Vermont’s 
congressman  Matthew  Lyon  lobbied  Secretary 
of  State  Pickering  on  Allen’s  behalf,  finally 
persuading  him  that  Allen  had  no  plans  to 
invade  Canada  and  that  the  French  arms  were 
for  the  Vermont  militia.  Discounting  all  stories 
of  an  invasion,  Lyon  claimed  that  Allen  only 
wanted  to  procure  arms  for  the  militia  “at  a 
reasonable  rate  by  means  of  a  little  winking  and 
blinking  between  citizen  Allen  and  citizen 
Directors.”  The  small  expense  to  France  in 
transferring  the  guns  to  Allen  to  transport 
westward,  either  to  Canada  or  to  Ireland,  reso¬ 
nates  against  Lyon’s  image  of  a  slick  Yankee 
trader’s  bargain  struck  in  Paris  with  an  ex¬ 
change  of  nods  and  winks.  Paul  Barras’  charac¬ 
terization  of  the  Allen  incident  as  “a  shameless 
swindle,”  then  prompts  a  query:  who  was  the 
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swindler  and  who  the  swindled  in  the  twisted 
tales  of  the  Olive  Branch.21 

A  simple,  failed  swindle  was  not  the  worst 
outcome  of  the  events  configured  by  Wolfe 
Tone,  Ira  Allen,  and  the  Executive  Directory  of 
France.  An  invasion  of  Canada  from  Vermont 
was  never  mounted,  but  British  authorities  in 
Quebec  and  Montreal  took  strong  measures 
against  suspected  insurrectionaries.  Ira  Allen’s 
brother  Levi  was  imprisoned  for  nearly  three 
months  in  a  Quebec  brig.  Thomas  Butterfield, 
Ira’s  longtime  employee,  was  arrested,  but 
turned  prosecution  witness  against  the  Amer¬ 
ican  David  McLean  who  was  convicted  of 
insurrection  and  the  capital  crime  of  treason  by 
virtue  of  his  Scottish  birth.  In  the  cruelest 
punishment  of  any  American  ever  for  insulting 


British  sovereignty  in  Canada,  David  McLean 
was  hanged  and  disemboweled.28 

The  conclusion  to  an  Irish  version  of  the 
tale  of  the  Olive  Branch  exemplifies  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  unintended  consequences  ruling  events. 
Not  all  of  Ira  Allen’s  guns  ended  on  an  Amer¬ 
ican  scrap  heap.  Alarmed  by  the  French  at 
Bantry  Bay  in  1797  the  Duke  of  Portland  or¬ 
dered  several  thousand  British  army  muskets 
from  the  Olive  Branch  in  Portsmouth  to  be  sent 
to  Ireland  to  equip  British  regulars  and  Irish 
yeomanry.  This  twisted  tale  of  the  Olive  Branch 
ends  with  grim  irony  when  some  of  Ira  Allen’s 
muskets  were  used  to  oppose  the  1798  French 
invasion  army  of  General  Humbert  and  suppress 
the  Irish  revolution  for  which  Wolfe  Tone 
died.29 
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The  American  Sailing  Navy: 

Josiah  Fox — Joshua  Humphreys  &  Thomas  Tingey 


Merle  Westlake 


The  newly  formed  navy  in  the  early  years  of 
the  Federal  Republic  utilized  the  talents  of 
immigrants  who  came  to  this  country  in  search 
of  economic  opportunities.  Josiah  Fox  was  one 
of  those  men.  In  the  fall  of  1793,  Fox,  a  thirty- 
year-old  English  shipwright  and  Cornish  Quak¬ 
er,  immigrated  to  the  United  States.  Arriving  at 
Alexandria,  Virginia,  he  made  his  way  to  Phila¬ 
delphia  where  his  connections  with  members  of 
the  Quaker  Society  might  help  him  in  his  search 
for  suitable  employment.  Unable  to  find  work, 
he  became  discouraged,  and  in  April  1794 
considered  returning  to  England. 

On  27  March  1794,  Congress  had  autho¬ 
rized  the  building  of  four  44-gun  and  two  36- 
gun  frigates  to  protect  American  commerce  in 
the  Mediterranean.  Secretary  of  War  Henry 
Knox,  whose  responsibility  it  was  to  formulate 
the  navy,  learned  from  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush  that 
Fox  was  in  Philadelphia  and  asked  Fox  to  meet 
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with  him  to  discuss  the  creation  of  the  navy. 
Knox  hired  Fox  on  the  recommendations  of 
Andrew  Ellicott,  Captain  John  Barry,  and 
Thomas  Penrose.  For  want  of  a  better  title,  he 
was  named  a  clerk  in  the  War  Department,  at  a 
salary  of  five  hundred  dollars  a  year,  and  as¬ 
signed  the  task  of  assisting  Joshua  Humphreys, 
whom  Knox  also  had  engaged,  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  drafts  for  the  frigates. 

Fox  promptly  wrote  to  his  brother  in  Eng¬ 
land  to  tell  him  that  he  was: 

...at  present  in  the  Employ  of  the  State 
&  am  to  have  the  Drawing  of  the  Six 
Frigates  which  are  to  be  built  to  protect 
the  trade  from  the  depredations  of  the 
Algerines,  the  4  largest  are  to  Carry  44 
Guns,  30  of  which  are  to  be  on  one 
Deck  &  will  be  24  pounders,  the  rest  12 
pounds.  The  length  of  Ships  on  the  gun 
Deck  is  165  feet.  The  Extreme  Breadth 
45  feet  &  depth  of  hold  1 5  feet  4  Inches 
which  will  make  formidable  Vessels, 
one  is  to  be  built  here  &  the  rest  at 
Different  ports,  but  I  imagine  if  a  War 
don’t  take  place  they  will  not  be  built 
these  two  years.1 

Fox  would  be  connected  with  the  building 
and  repair  of  the  vessels  over  the  next  fifteen 
years.  These  large  frigates  were  named  Consti¬ 
tution,  United  States,  President,  Constellation, 
Congress  and  Chesapeake. 

Early  in  1794  Joshua  Humphreys,  a  Quaker 
and  prominent  Philadelphia  shipbuilder,  had 
outlined  for  consideration  his  ideas  on  the  size 
and  makeup  of  frigates  in  a  letter  to  Robert 
Morris,  United  States  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
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44-Gun  Frigate  in  the  Navy  of  the  U.S.  of  America.  Courtesy,  Peabody  Essex  Museum,  Salem,  Massachusetts. 


nia.  The  War  Department  asked  Humphreys  to 
make  calculations  of  materials  and  prices  for 
his  proposed  frigate,  and  subsequently  directed 
him  to  prepare  a  draft  and  a  model  of  the  frame 
for  such  a  vessel. 

Unfamiliar  with  design  requirements  for 
ships  of  war,  Knox  sought  the  advice  of  various 
Philadelphia  shipbuilders  regarding  Hum¬ 
phreys’  model.  When  Fox  disagreed  with  Hum¬ 
phreys’  proposed  dimensions,  Humphreys  asked 
him  to  submit  his  opinions  in  writing. 

Fox  listed  nine  objections  saying  that  if  his 
“Sentiments  can  any  ways  tend  to  throw  the 
Smallest  degree  of  light  on  this  important 
Subject,  [I]  shall  think  myself  fortunate  in  so 
doing,  &  hope  whatever  plan  may  be  adopted  it 
will  tend  to  render  those  Ships  equal  in  Sailing 
&  Manouvring  to  Ships  of  such  Class  built  by 
principal  Naval  powers  of  Europe.”2  He  thought 
that  the  breadth  and  depth  of  hold  for  the  44- 
gun  frigates  were  out  of  proportion  to  the  length 


of  the  vessels.  He  also  believed  that  in  order  to 
carry  such  a  great  press  of  sail,  additional 
ballast  would  be  required,  and  that  the  great 
length  and  depth  would  be  a  disadvantage  in  or 
around  many  of  the  shallow  harbors  along  the 
East  Coast,  particularly  at  Sandy  Hook  and  the 
Delaware.  In  addition,  the  extreme  length  and 
the  additional  weight  of  a  roundhouse,  he 
suggested,  might  also  cause  her  sheer  to  be 
broken  upon  launching,  or  be  an  impediment  to 
her  sailing,  and  therefore  should  be  omitted. 

In  order  to  assess  Fox’s  suggestions,  Hum¬ 
phreys  wrote  to  Knox  asking  him  to  have  the 
gentlemen  that  examined  his  model  respond  to 
six  of  Fox’s  proposals.  Humphreys  was  particu¬ 
larly  interested  in  the  proportion  of  the  length 
to  the  breadth,  the  depth  of  the  hold  in  relation 
to  the  breadth,  the  position  of  the  wales,  and 
whether  or  not  the  ship  would  sail  faster  with¬ 
out  a  roundhouse.3  Alterations  were  subse¬ 
quently  made  to  the  dimensions  and  work  on 
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the  drafts  proceeded. 

Typically,  the  design  of  a  ship  included  a 
scale  half-model  of  the  desired  hull  shape  and 
a  building  draft.  The  building  draft  generally 
consisted  of  line  drawings,  or  “lines,”  taken 
from  the  half-model,  based  on  mathematical 
computations,  representing  three  views  of  the 
hull.  The  sheer  plan,  or  side  elevation,  showed 
the  longitudinal  curvature  of  the  hull.  The  half¬ 
breadth  plan  showed  the  lines  of  the  ship  as 
seen  from  above.  The  body  plan  indicated  the 
shape  of  the  cross  sections  of  the  hull  divided  at 
the  center  to  show  the  form  fore  and  aft  of  the 
midship  bend  (the  widest  part  of  the  ship)  at 
specified  frame  locations. 

Lines  taken  from  the  drafts  were  laid  out 
full  size  on  the  lofting  room  floor,  and  patterns, 
or  molds,  made  of  thin  wood  strips  prepared  for 
the  principal  parts  of  the  ship,  such  as  the 
sections  of  each  individual  frame,  the  stem, 
stern  post,  etc.  The  molds  were  then  sent  to  the 
builders,  who  transferred  the  lines  to  rough 
timbers  for  fabrication  and  assembly. 

In  June,  Humphreys  asked  Fox  to  measure 
the  drafts  he  was  making  and  advise  him  how 
large  the  mold  loft  should  be  for  a  44-gun  ship. 
Fox  recommended  building  it  one  hundred  feet 
long,  or  longer  if  in  the  future  it  might  be  re¬ 
quired  to  accommodate  a  74-gun  ship.  He  also 
furnished  Humphreys  with  the  dimensions  of 
various  mold  lofts  belonging  to  private  builders 
on  the  Thames  River  in  London. 

Although  both  Fox  and  Humphreys  had 
been  involved  in  the  preparation  of  drafts  since 
April  1794,  Humphreys  was  not  officially 
appointed  as  constructor  for  the  frigate  to  be 
built  at  Philadelphia  until  late  June,  nor  was 
Fox  notified  of  his  own  appointment  as  clerk 
until  July. 

When  a  system  of  masting  for  the  44-gun 
frigates  was  being  considered,  Captain  Thomas 
Truxtun,  impressed  with  Fox’s  abilities,  asked 
him  to  prepare  a  draft  for  a  sail  plan  to  use  as  an 
illustration  in  a  treatise  on  navigation  which  he 
published  in  1794. 4  In  May,  Fox  had  asked  his 
brothers  in  England  to  send  him  books  on  naval 
architecture,  particularly  the  papers  of  the 
Naval  Society  and  The  Elements  and  Practice 
of  Rigging,  but  Fox  did  not  receive  the  materi¬ 


als  until  sometime  in  April  1795.  The  masting 
system  for  the  frigates,  however,  was  not  settled 
until  November  of  1795. 

Before  the  drafts  for  the  frigates  were 
completed,  Knox  urged  Humphreys  to  have  the 
molds  prepared  as  soon  as  possible  —  a  task 
assigned  to  Fox.  In  October  Humphreys  pressed 
Fox  to  complete  the  drafts  as  men  already  had 
been  sent  from  New  England  to  Georgia  to  cut 
timber  for  the  frames. 

Live  oak  was  considered  the  best  material 
for  the  making  of  the  frames  and  other  struc¬ 
tural  members  for  the  vessels.  It  was  commonly 
found  in  parts  of  the  southern  states,  particu¬ 
larly  in  Georgia.  The  strength  and  durability  of 
live  oak  timber,  and  the  crooked  nature  of  the 
growth  of  the  tree,  was  ideally  suited  for  the 
production  of  the  curved  sections  needed  for  the 
knees  and  braces  that  would  stabilize  the  frames 
and  deck  beams. 

John  T.  Morgan,  a  master  builder  from 
Boston,  and  the  person  who  was  assigned  to 
construct  the  frigate  to  be  built  at  Norfolk,  was 
sent  to  Georgia  to  superintend  the  cutting  and 
hewing  of  live  oak  timber.5  When  the  War 
Department  decided  that  Morgan’s  services 
were  indispensable  and  that  he  should  remain  in 
Georgia,  it  became  necessary  to  find  another 
constructor  for  the  Norfolk  frigate. 

In  December  1794,  two  weeks  before  Knox 
resigned,  Humphreys  wrote  to  Knox  saying, 
“I  take  the  Liberty  of  recommending  Mr.  Josiah 
Fox  as  a  suitable  person  to  carry  on  The  Frigate 
to  be  built  in  Norfolk  in  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Morgan  and  consider  his  abilities  quite  equal  to 
the  Task.”6 

In  less  than  a  year’s  time.  Fox  had  proven 
that  he  was  a  knowledgeable  shipwright.  The 
new  Secretary  of  War  Timothy  Pickering  was 
aware  of  his  skills  in  fashioning  the  molds  and 
drafts,  Joshua  Humphreys  referred  to  him  for 
information  and  advice  on  details  of  construc¬ 
tion,  and  Thomas  Truxtun  was  impressed  with 
his  drafting  abilities. 

In  May  1 795,  Pickering,  noting  information 
he  had  received  of  Fox’s  skill  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  vessels,  particularly  in  fashioning  the 
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various  timbers  according  to  the  molds  and 
drafts  which  he  found  were  made  by  Fox, 
appointed  him  a  temporary  assistant  constructor 
of  the  44-gun  frigate  to  be  built  at  Norfolk,  and 
instructed  him  that  upon  his  arrival  at  the  Gos¬ 
port  yard  he  should  inform  him  of  the  state  of 
the  yard  and,  at  convenient  times,  of  progress  of 
the  work.  His  salary,  at  the  rate  of  seven  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  dollars  a  year,  would  be  effective 
as  of  the  first  day  of  April.  In  a  letter  to  navy 
agent  William  Pennock,  Pickering  said: 

...He  is  handsomely  Spoken  of  by  Mr. 
Humphreys  who  thinks  there  are  few 
Men  in  this  Country  equally  qualified 
in  the  line.  Mr.  Fox’s  good  character  & 
professional  skill  render  him  a  valuable 
acquisition  to  the  United  States  &  I  beg 
leave  to  recommend  him  to  your  atten¬ 
tion....  [he]  will  be  able  to  direct  with 
certainty  the  application  of  the 
Draughts  and  Moulds  in  fastening  all 
the  Timbers  and  Building  the  Ship.7 

Upon  his  arrival  in  Portsmouth,  Fox  set 
about  clearing  out  the  woods  and  organiz¬ 
ing  the  Yard.  As  requested,  he  reported  on 
conditions  as  he  found  them,  including  the 
amount  of  live  oak  timber  on  hand,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  lay  down  the  keel  for  the  frigate. 
Three  months  later,  the  United  States  signed  a 
treaty  of  peace  with  the  Dey  of  Algiers  and,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Navy  Act 
of  27  March  1794,  all  work  on  the  frigates  was 
suspended.  The  treaty  called  for  a  payment  of 
some  $525,000  to  be  given  to  the  Dey,  plus  four 
naval  vessels:  a  36-gun  frigate,  a  brig  and  two 
schooners. 

Although  Fox  and  Humphreys  jointly  pre¬ 
pared  an  estimate  of  cost  for  the  Mediterranean 
frigate,  Pickering,  now  Secretary  of  State,  with 
the  permission  of  the  new  Secretary  of  War, 
James  McHenry,  applied  to  Fox  to  draft  and 
direct  the  building  of  the  frigate  which  was 
named  the  Crescent .8  Fox  retained  his  position 
as  a  navy  constructor  and  was  taken  into  the 
War  Office  as  an  assistant  to  McHenry  and 
general  superintendent  of  Marine  papers.  Fox 


and  Humphreys  soon  found  themselves  dis¬ 
agreeing  over  construction  details,  and  their 
relationship  began  to  cool. 

In  July  1796,  McHenry  ordered  Fox  to 
proceed  to  the  East  to  examine  and  classify 
timbers  and  naval  stores  at  New  York,  Boston, 
and  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  to  obtain  bids 
for  building  the  Crescent,  and  while  in  Boston 
to  examine  and  report  on  the  progress  made  in 
the  building  of  the  frigate  Constitution. 

Fox’s  reputation  as  a  skilled  designer  had 
preceded  him.  Colonel  James  Hackett,  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire, 
navy  yard,  then  very  infirm,  nevertheless  trav¬ 
eled  the  sixty  miles  to  Boston  to  meet  him  and 
presumably  accompanied  him  to  Portsmouth. 
Fox  had  requested  proposals  from  William 
Badger,  another  Portsmouth  builder,  and  Hac¬ 
kett  for  the  building  of  the  Crescent.  Hackett’s 
terms  were  much  lower,  and  anticipating  Mc¬ 
Henry’s  approval.  Fox  laid  down  about  half  the 
ship  and  made  many  of  the  molds,  completing 
his  work  in  about  three  months  time.  While  in 
Portsmouth,  he  was  often  entertained  by  the 
naval  agent,  Jacob  Sheafe,  and  Colonel  Hackett, 
whose  son,  James,  Fox  agreed  to  instruct  in 
drafting.  He  also  agreed  to  design  and  help  lay 
down  a  vessel  for  Sheafe,  who  promised  to 
name  the  vessel  the  Anna  Fox  (for  Fox’s  wife). 

Fox’s  involvement  in  the  design  of  the 
Crescent  may  have  encouraged  him  to  offer 
McHenry  his  observations  on  the  best  way  to 
protect  American  trade  in  the  Mediterranean. 
McHenry  was  an  incompetent  secretary,  and 
unfortunately  Fox’s  opinions  were  passed  over. 
Fox  recorded  his  thoughts  in  his  letterbook: 

As  the  peace  with  the  Regency  of 
Algiers  or  any  of  the  Barbary  Powers 
will  be  liable  to  be  broken  and  our  trade 
to  the  Mediterranean  interrupted  when¬ 
ever  it  may  become  an  Object  worth 
attacking  by  the  corsairs  of  the  Several 
Barbary  States,  or  if  the  demands  of  the 
Dey  of  Algiers  on  this  Country  should 
be  increased  for  a  continuance  of  Peace 
which  will  probably  happen  whenever 
they  find  the  Trade  by  the  Spanish  and 
Italian  ports  become  an  object  of  impor- 
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US  Frigate  Philadelphia  burning  at  Tripoli,  February  1804.  Courtesy,  Peabody  Essex  Museum. 


tance  to  this  Country,  a  Naval  force 
adequate  for  its  Safety,  should  be  in 
readiness  to  protect  it  from  any  sudden 
attack  of  the  Barbary  rovers  that  some¬ 
time  spread  themselves  over  the  prin¬ 
cipal,  and  most  frequented  parts  of  the 
Mediterranean  from  Spain  to  the  Adri¬ 
atic  gulf  and  latterly  come  out  and 
cruize  [as]  far  to  the  Northward  as  the 
Rock  of  Lisbon. 

The  Portuguese  being  now  at  war 
with  all  the  Barbary  States  a  Squadron 
of  Large  Frigates  is  kept  by  that  Nation 
at  Gibraltar  for  the  protection  of  their 
Trade,  but  if  it  should  happen  that  a 
peace  be  concluded  between  the  Portu¬ 
guese  and  Algiers,  or  that  Spain  shall 
again  besiege  Gibraltar  (that  bay  would 
then  be  unsafe  for  Ships  of  War).  The 
Algerine  Rovers,  under  these  circum¬ 
stances  would  again  be  at  the  Liberty  to 
get  out  of  the  Mediterranean  into  the 


Western  Ocean,  and  commit  vast  devas¬ 
tation  on  the  defenseless  Merchant 
Ships  of  all  Nations  that  have  not  a 
Naval  force  at  hand. 

From  a  consideration  of  these  Cir¬ 
cumstances  the  United  States  ought  in 
my  opinion  Keep  a  Naval  Force  at  all 
times  near  the  entrance  to  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  proportionate  to  the  importance 
of  its  Trade  to  Portugal  and  Spain  and  if 
possible  one  Frigate  of  44  or  36  guns  to 
lye  in  Gibraltar  Bay  but  (if  not  practi¬ 
cal)  to  lye  there  may  rendezvous  at 
Cadiz  or  in  Malaga  Bay  and  be  assisted 
by  a  Smaller  Ship  of  18  or  20  guns  to 
cruize  occasionally  in  the  Straights. 
This  force  would  be  sufficient  to  keep 
all  the  Corsairs  within  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  as  it  is  only  with  a  Levant  or  East¬ 
erly  wind  they  can  possibly  get  out,  and 
on  the  first  appearance  of  it  the  Rock  of 
Gibraltar  is  capped  with  a  dark  Cloud, 
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the  weather  becomes  Harey  and  thick  so 
that  it  is  difficult  to  See  the  opposite 
coast  from  Gibraltar  Bay. 

One  or  Two  Large  Frigates  assisted 
by  one  small  light  Ship  of  1 8  or  20  guns 
should  be  stationed  at  Port  Mahan  in 
the  Island  of  Minorca  to  cruize  occa¬ 
sionally  and  protect  the  Trade  from 
Straggling  Rovers.  Port  Mahan  is  well 
Situated  for  a  place  of  Rendezvous 
(being  nearly  opposite  to  Algiers  and 
but  a  short  distance  from  it)  it  is  also 
safe  and  commodious  for  Ships  of  War 
and  a  port  where  any  refreshments  may 
be  had. 

Having  been  12  Months  in  the  Med¬ 
iterranean  during  which  Time  have 
sailed  up  and  down  both  on  the  Euro¬ 
pean  &  African  sides,  I  was  thereby 
enabled  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  most 
efficacious  measures  to  be  pursued  to 
protect  the  Trade  of  the  Country  from 
the  depredations  of  the  Cruisers  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Barbary  States  and  from 
information  rec’d  from  various  persons 
who  have  been  many  years  Trading  to 
and  from  Algiers  have  induced  me  to 
offer  the  above  observations.9 

A  new  navy  was  forming  and  Fox  was  an 
important  contributor.  The  36-gun  Crescent  was 
launched  at  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  on  29 
June  1797,  seven  weeks  after  Humphreys 
launched  the  United  States  (first  of  the  six  1 794 
frigates  to  be  launched)  at  Philadelphia,  and 
four  months  before  the  Constitution  was 
launched  at  Boston. 

Humphreys,  as  the  senior  ranking  construc¬ 
tor  at  the  War  Office,  was  unwilling  to  recog¬ 
nize  Fox  as  a  constructor  or  assistant  to  the 
secretary,  and  objected  to  receiving  instructions 
(regarding  the  pending  launch  of  the  Constella¬ 
tion  at  Baltimore)  from  Fox  as  assistant  to 
McHenry.  Humphreys  wrote  to  Fox  saying: 

...Sir,  I  cannot  receive  hereafter  or 
attend  to  any  directions  from  you,  altho 
directed  by  the  Sec’y  of  War  —  while 
you  style  yourself  Naval  Constructor, 


you  must  know  that  I  am  the  head  of 
that  Department  —  and  when  you  di¬ 
rect  a  letter  to  me  let  it  be  done  in  Style 
as  Clerk  of  the  Marine  Department... 
Whenever  the  Secretary  deems  my 
services  no  longer  necessary,  you  may 
then  to  other  persons  assume  such  title 
as  your  Vanity  may  suggest.10 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  Fox  was  not  mere¬ 
ly  a  clerk  in  the  War  Office.  When  the  Revenue 
Service  found  that  larger  cutters  were  needed, 
Fox  designed  the  Pickering  built  at  Newbury- 
port,  Massachusetts,  the  Eagle  built  at  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  the  Diligence  built  at  Philadelphia  by 
Humphreys  —  vessels  that  were  laid  down  in 
1797  and  later  taken  into  the  Navy. 

In  addition  to  the  conflicts  at  the  War 
Office  between  Fox  and  Humphreys,  Fox  also 
experienced  problems  of  another  kind.  In  May 
1797,  at  the  monthly  meeting  of  Friends  in 
Philadelphia,  where  Fox’s  membership  in  the 
Society  was  transferred,  testimony  was  agreed 
upon  for  a  Certificate  of  Disownment: 

Josiah  Fox  of  this  City  (Shipwright), 
having  a  Right  of  Membership  with  us 
the  People  called  Quakers,  was  some 
Time  since  recommended  to  us  by  the 
monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  in  Great 
Britain  for  the  west  Division  of  Devon¬ 
shire.  His  Certificate  being  accepted  he 
hath  been  tenderly  treated  with  on  Ac¬ 
count  of  his  Deviation  from  our  Disci¬ 
pline  by  joining  in  Marriage  by  the  Aid 
of  a  hireling  Priest  with  a  woman  not  in 
Membership  with  us  and  for  accepting 
an  Employment  under  Government  in 
which  he  hath  assisted  in  building  Ves¬ 
sels  intended  for  the  Purposes  of  War, 
contrary  to  our  peaceable  Principles; 
and  not  appearing  qualified  to  condemn 
the  same,  we  hereby  testify,  that  we  do 
not  consider  the  said  Josiah  Fox  as 
retaining  a  Right  of  Membership  in  our 
religious  Society,  desiring  nevertheless 
that  by  Attention  to  the  renewed  influ¬ 
ences  of  divine  Grace  he  may  become 
sensible  of  the  inconsistency  of  his 
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Conduct  and  witness  Qualification  to 
condemn  it.11 

Fox  copied  and  retained  the  document,  but 
did  not  condemn  those  who  were  actively 
employed  to  put  the  discipline  in  force.  Years 
later  he  wrote: 

. .  .That  whilst  I  was  acting  in  the  Naval 
service  under  the  Secretary  of  War,  in 
the  latter  part  of  General  Washington’s 
administration,  The  Northern  Meeting 
in  Philadelphia,  of  which  (I  was  told)  I 
had  become  a  Member,  took  measures 
to  throw  me  out  of  their  communion. 
Since  then  I  have  remained  as  a  Cast 
Off.  However  I  do  yet  consider  myself 
a  Member  &  am  anxious  for  their  pros¬ 
perity,  A  Memorandum  only  of  disown- 
ment  having  been  issued  from  that 
Meeting  without  any  Signature  what¬ 
ever,  I  therefore  consider  it  of  no  con¬ 
sequence....12 

The  war  in  Europe  continued  and,  in  spite 
of  the  United  States’  attempts  to  remain  neutral 
in  1798,  many  merchants  along  the  coast,  as 
well  as  members  of  Congress,  believed  war 
with  France  was  imminent.  Friction  among  the 
American  people  increased  as  trade  with  Great 
Britain  was  encouraged  by  Federalists,  and 
objected  to  by  Republicans,  who  feared  war  and 
sympathized  with  France. 

To  avoid  capture  of  American  shipping 
vessels,  the  Adams  administration  suspended  all 
commerce  with  France,  authorized  the  building 
or  purchase  of  a  number  of  small  armed  vessels, 
and  the  seizure  of  armed  vessels  hovering  on 
the  coast.  Slowly  the  Quasi-War  with  France 
was  beginning. 

Pro-British  and  pro-French  feelings  ran 
high  in  the  country  and  many  immigrants  were 
considered  to  be  hostile  to  the  government  and 
therefore  alien  enemies.  To  combat  this  threat, 
Congress  proposed  that  no  alien  could  become 
a  naturalized  citizen  until  he  had  resided  in  the 
United  States  for  at  least  fourteen  years  instead 
of  the  previous  five-year  requirement.  In  1798, 
it  was  also  a  Federal  crime  to  print,  write,  or 


speak  any  criticism  of  the  President  or  the 
government. 

Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  not  surpris¬ 
ing  that  Fox,  an  alien,  a  professed  Quaker,  and 
an  employee  of  the  government,  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  go  quietly  about  his  business.  He  kept 
abreast  of  current  affairs  by  subscribing  to 
Porcupine  's  Gazette  —  a  notorious,  or  as  some 
thought  infamous  —  Federalist  newspaper 
published  daily  in  Philadelphia.  Sensing  his 
vulnerability  as  an  alien  immigrant,  and  aware 
of  the  possibility  that  the  required  term  of 
residency  would  be  increased,  he  became  a 
naturalized  citizen  three  months  before  the 
expiration  of  the  five-year  limitation. 

On  16  April  1798,  Congress  passed  a  bill  to 
establish  a  Department  of  the  Navy.  Presi¬ 
dent  Adams  nominated  George  Cabot,  a  Feder¬ 
alist  from  Brookline,  Massachusetts,  as  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  navy.  When  Cabot  declined  to  serve, 
Benjamin  Stoddert,  a  Maryland  Federalist,  was 
appointed. 

Prior  to  Stoddert’ s  arrival,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Oliver  Wolcott  put  Fox  in  charge  of 
the  Navy  Office,  and  provided  him  with  funds 
to  furnish  the  department  with  whatever  books 
and  articles  he  thought  necessary.  Fox  per¬ 
formed  these  services  until  late  June  when 
Stoddert  assumed  the  duties  of  secretary  of  the 
navy.13 

Soon  after  his  arrival,  Stoddert  urged 
Thomas  Fitzsimons,  President  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Chamber  of  Commerce,  to  subscribe  a 
frigate  to  the  government.  Fitzsimons,  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Merchants  Committee,  requested 
Fox  “to  furnish  the  committee  with  the  best 
dimensions  (in  his  opinion)  for  a  Ship  capable 
of  carrying  28  Eighteen  pounders  upon  her  Gun 
deck.”14  For  his  services  Fox  was  paid  a  fee  of 
$100.  The  frigate,  named  the  Philadelphia,  built 
in  sixty  day’s  time,  was  a  beautiful  and  highly 
regarded  ship  that  would  come  to  a  tragic  end 
four  years  later  at  Tripoli  in  the  Mediterranean. 

In  1798,  Fox  designed  the  frigate  John 
Adams  28,  subscribed  by  the  merchants  of 
Charleston,  South  Carolina;  the  frigate  Ports¬ 
mouth  24  subscribed  by  Portsmouth,  New 
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Hampshire;  the  brigs  Hornet  18  and  Wasp  18, 
and  the  cutter  Ferret  12.  The  latter  three,  how¬ 
ever,  were  not  built  until  1805-1806. 

In  August,  Stoddert  wrote  Fox: 

...You  are  hereby  appointed  Navy  Con¬ 
structor,  to  superintend  the  building  of 
the  frigate  at  Norfolk,  for  which  ser¬ 
vice,  a  salary  will  be  allowed  you  at  the 
rate  of  Two  thousand  Dollars  pAnnum, 
to  commence  from  the  first  Day  of  last 
month,  July,  your  time  having  since  that 
time  been  occupied  in  making  drafts,  & 
other  matters  relating  to  the  Construc¬ 
tion  of  Ships.  You  will  prepare  all  nec¬ 
essary  information,  &  send  it  to  Mr. 
Pennock...  when  it  becomes  necessary 
for  you  to  go  to  Norfolk,  I  will  give  you 
fuller  Instructions.15 

The  government  planned  to  build  the  Nor¬ 
folk  frigate  as  soon  as  possible,  and  to  use  the 
best  materials  available  at  the  Gosport  Yard. 
Procurement  of  additional  live  oak  was  out  of 
the  question,  but  good  white  oak  was  available. 

Redesign  of  the  Norfolk  frigate  was  neces¬ 
sary  because  supplies  of  live  oak  at  Gosport 
were  sent  to  Baltimore  to  complete  the  building 
of  the  Constellation.  Fox  prepared  new  drafts 
for  a  smaller  44  that  when  launched  was  rated 
as  a  36-gun  frigate.  She  was  named  the  Chesa¬ 
peake. 

Fox  arrived  in  Norfolk  early  in  November, 
and  was  able  to  report  on  10  December  1798 
that  “the  old  keel  was  thrown  off  the  blocks  and 
an  entirely  new  one  laid  down  and  the  stern 
raised.” 

The  following  February,  Congress  autho¬ 
rized  the  building  of  six  74-gun  ships,  and 
President  Adams  was  resolved  to  build  one. 
Humphreys  set  about  preparing  drafts  for  the 
vessels,  and  Fox,  hoping  to  build  a  74,  also 
prepared  a  draft  for  Stoddert’s  approval.  To 
support  his  ideas.  Fox  included  the  dimensions 
of  the  best  74-gun  ship  in  the  British  navy, 
adding  three  feet  to  the  length.16 

The  first  American  victory  in  the  Quasi- 
War  was  the  capture  in  February  1799  of  the 
French  frigate  L  ’Insurgente  by  Truxtun ’s  Con¬ 


stellation.  The  L  ’Insurgente  was  temporarily 
repaired  at  St.  Kitts  and  arrived  at  Norfolk  in 
May  for  further  repairs.  While  at  the  Gosport 
Yard,  Fox  carefully  measured  and  recorded  her 
dimensions. 

By  fall,  Fox  was  saying  that  he  expected  “to 
commence  building  a  74  as  soon  as  the  present 
frigate  is  off  the  stocks.”17  On  the  first  day  of 
December  1799  Fox  advised  Stoddert  that  the 
Chesapeake  was  safely  launched  at  ten  o’clock 
in  the  morning.  She  would  become  known  as  an 
unlucky  ship. 

In  February  1800,  while  the  Chesapeake 
was  being  equipped  for  sea  duty,  the  Insurgent 
(former  l ’Insurgente)  again  arrived  in  Norfolk 
to  be  fitted  with  a  new  mast.  The  mast  was 
partially  dressed  when  the  frigate  Congress, 
Captain  Sever,  arrived  without  a  mast  and 
bowsprit,  damage  caused  by  a  heavy  storm,  and 
Truxtun  arrived  needing  a  new  main  mast  for 
the  Constellation,  the  result  of  an  encounter 
with  La  Vengeance. 

Stoddert  directed  Fox  to  “take  every  man 
from  the  Chesapeake  (assigned  to  Captain 
Barry)  and  to  dispatch  the  Congress  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  to  pay  no  attention  to  any  other 
[person].”18  Barry,  Sever,  and  Truxtun,  how¬ 
ever,  each  demanded  that  Fox  give  them  prefer¬ 
ential  treatment.  Truxtun,  having  taken  charge 
of  the  yard,  and  used  to  having  his  way  with 
constructors,  was  not  happy  with  Stoddert’s 
order  to  complete  the  Congress.  He  demanded 
that  Fox  “proceed  with  all  dispatch  in  your 
power  to  make  the  main  mast  for  the  Constella¬ 
tion...  I  desire  that  you  proceed  to  obey  this 
order  and  that  I  hear  no  excuse  in  the  future.” 
He  admonished  Fox  to  consult  with  him  and  if 
“he  cannot  do  work  on  both  ships  he  will  get 
another  naval  constructor.”19  When  Fox  showed 
him  Stoddert’s  instructions,  Truxtun  relented 
and  simply  asked  Fox  to  do  all  in  his  power  to 
accommodate  the  Constellation.  But  that  was 
not  the  end  of  the  matter.  He  continued  to  press 
Fox  to  complete  his  ship  saying,  “You  will  for 
the  good  of  the  service,  the  honor  of  the  yard 
and  your  own  honor  complete  the  main  mast 
procured  for  the  Congress  for  the  Constella¬ 
tion.  ” 

Expecting  the  yard  at  Norfolk  to  be  used 
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permanently  by  the  navy,  in 
May  1800  Fox  applied  to 
Stoddert  for  appointment  as 
superintendent  of  the  yard, 
and  to  further  his  request 
traveled  to  Washington  to 
discuss  the  matter  with  the 
secretary. 

Preparations  to  build  74s 
at  Washington  and  Norfolk 
were  proceeding,  and  Stod¬ 
dert  asked  Fox  if  he  would 
like  to  remain  and  undertake 
the  Washington  74.  Fox  ap¬ 
parently  preferred  to  con¬ 
tinue  atNorfolk,  even  though 
the  secretary  urged  him  to 
come  to  Washington  because 
“he  was  always  in  want  of 
information.”20  In  Septem¬ 
ber,  peace  was  concluded 
and  the  naval  conflict  bet¬ 
ween  the  United  States  and 
France  ended. 

On  3  March  1801,  the 
day  before  Thomas  Jefferson 
was  inaugurated  President,  the  federalist  Con¬ 
gress,  hoping  to  preserve  at  least  some  of  the 
naval  capabilities  built  up  during  the  Adams 
administration,  passed  The  Peace  Establishment 
Act  which  authorized  the  President  to  reduce 
the  number  of  frigates  in  service,  but  also 
provided  funds  to  continue  construction  of  the 
74s  authorized  in  1799.  In  spite  of  the  troubles 
with  the  Barbary  States,  and  Tripoli’s  declara¬ 
tion  of  war  against  the  United  States,  the  navy 
was  reduced. 

In  Norfolk,  Fox  was  busy  with  repair  of  the 
schooner  Experiment  and  the  frigate  Chesa¬ 
peake,  having  reported  to  the  secretary  that  the 
hull  of  the  Chesapeake  had  undergone  “fermen¬ 
tation.”  In  one  corner  of  the  navy  yard  he  had 
under  construction  a  vessel  of  about  160  tons 
that  he  intended  to  complete,  rig,  and  sell.  One 
half  of  the  vessel’s  value  was  to  be  his. 

Two  months  later  Fox  and  Humphreys,  the 
only  two  constructors  at  the  Navy  Office, 
received  nearly  identical  letters  from  the  newly 
appointed  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Robert  Smith: 


...  As  it  is  not  intended  that  either  of  the 
74s  shall  be  commenced  until  all  the 
timber  is  duly  prepared  or  properly 
seasoned,  the  station  which  you  hold,  as 
Navy  Constructor,  has  become  unneces¬ 
sary,  and  I  am  under  the  necessity, 
though  very  reluctantly  of  informing 
you  that  your  services  will  be  dispensed 
with  after  the  1st  of  November  next,  up 
to  which  period  you  will  be  pleased  to 
make  out  your  account  &  transmit  it  to 
the  Accountant  for  settlement.  You  will 
be  duly  sensible,  I  trust,  that  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  this  duty  is  very  unpleasant  to 
me.  Government  is  sensible  of  your 
worth,  &  of  the  uniformly  good  &  use¬ 
ful  character  you  have  sustained  since 
you  have  been  in  the  employ  of  this 
Department  and  it  is  hoped,  should  your 
services  be  hereafter  required,  that  you 
will  not  withhold  them....21 
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On  6  November  1801  Fox  wrote  to  Secre¬ 
tary  Smith: 

...Your  letter  of  the  26th  ultimo 
informing  of  the  suspension  of  my 
official  duties  as  Navy  Constructor 
came  to  hand  on  the  2'd  inst.  the  day 
after  my  station  had  become  void.  The 
very  handsome  manner  in  which  you 
were  so  good  as  to  make  the  communi¬ 
cation,  claims  my  warmest  acknowledg¬ 
ment.  I  confess  I  felt  much  hurt  on  fin¬ 
ding  myself  without  any  previous  no¬ 
tice,  deprived  of  a  situation,  the  duties 
of  which  I  have  assiduously  labor’d  to 
fulfill  to  the  Satisfaction  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  not  without,  great  sacrifice  of 
time,  and  consequently,  injury  to  my 
own  private  concerns,  and  I  do  assure 
you  Sir,  that  all  the  advantages  derived 
from  VA  years  faithfull  and  hard  labors 
in  the  employ  of  the  U  S  would  not 
support  my  present  family  Six  months. 

Having  still  a  desire  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  the  service  in  which  I  have 
been  so  long  engaged  and  made  my 
constant  pursuit,  I  have  made  a  tender 


of  my  services  to  the  naval  agent  for  a 
short  time  to  attend  the  business  of  the 
N[avy]  Yard  until  a  suitable  person 
shall  be  appointed  to  perform  that  duty, 
and  my  advice  shall  not  be  withheld, 
when  asked.  It  being  possible  that  I 
shall  soon  enter  into  private  Engage¬ 
ments  from  which  it  may  not  be  in  my 
interest  to  withdraw  when  my  services 
may  be  deemed  necessary  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  I  therefore  consider  myself 
lost  to  the  Naval  Service  of  the  U  S 
without  a  very  considerable  addition 
could  be  made  to  the  Station  of  Con¬ 
structor  as  the  salary  heretofore  given  is 
by  no  means  Equal  to  the  duties  of  that 
Station  or  to  profits  arising  from  the 
shipwright  business  in  a  private  line.  As 
soon  as  the  public  property  in  my  pos¬ 
session  is  delivered  to  the  Naval  Agents 
and  his  receipt  obtained,  I  will  transmit 
the  receipt  together  with  my  account  to 
the  accountant’s  office.  It  may  not  be 
amiss  to  observe,  that  the  insertion  of 
my  dismissal  which  appeared  in  the 
Norfolk  Herald  of  the  3rd  instant  was 
published  without  my  knowledge,  by  no 
means  consonants  to  my  wishes...22 

Unable  to  continue  building  the  160-ton 
vessel,  Fox  completed  the  hull  and  sold  it.  He 
was  undecided  what  plan  to  pursue  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.  He  could  remain  in  charge  of  the  navy 
yard  at  a  salary  of  $600  per  year,  but  that  was 
unacceptable.  Deciding  to  try  his  hand  in  busi¬ 
ness,  he  placed  an  advertisement  in  the  Norfolk 
Herald  to  inform  merchants  in  the  area  that  as 
a  shipwright  he  intended  to  commence  building 
and  repairing  vessels  at  Nivison’s  wharf  in 
Portsmouth,  Virginia. 

In  December  1801,  Fox  entered  into  a 
contract  with  James  Caton  &  Co.  of  Norfolk,  an 
importer  of  “useful  articles,”  to  build  a  250-ton 
vessel.  Launching  was  scheduled  for  20  Octo¬ 
ber  1802.  Trade  prospects  were  gloomy,  and 
Caton  &  Co.  pressured  him  to  complete  the 
vessel  on  schedule  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  she 
was  lengthened  during  construction.  Unhappy 
with  the  progress  of  the  work,  Caton  &  Co. 
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withheld  payments  exacerbating  Fox’s  financial 
difficulties.  Final  payments  were  contested,  and 
eventually  paid,  but  Fox  was  undecided  about 
whether  or  not  to  retain  the  wharf  (at  the  enor¬ 
mous  rent  of  $533  per  year),  or  purchase  prop¬ 
erty  elsewhere,  in  a  healthier  city. 

Although  it  was  difficult  to  carry  on  in  the 
shipbuilding  trade  unless  one  owned  timberland 
and  a  number  of  slaves  for  carpenters,  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  look  for  new  work,  submitting  esti¬ 
mates  for  repairs  and  applying  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  to  build  a  sloop-of-war  by  contract. 
He  also  was  informed  that  discussions  were 
held  with  President  Jefferson  about  recalling 
him  to  government  service,  and  his  friends  at 
Washington  told  him  that  if  the  government 
should  decide  not  to  build  small  armed  vessels 
for  Mediterranean  service  surely  all  the  frigates 
would  be  put  into  sea  condition  speedily.  In 
typical  fashion,  Fox  prepared  a  detailed  report 
on  the  deteriorating  condition  of  the  1794 
frigates,  including  advice  on  the  preservation 
and  seasoning  of  timber.  He  submitted  the 
report  to  Charles  Minifie,  a  member  of  the 
newly-formed  City  Council  in  Washington,  who 
was  of  the  opinion  that  “the  secretary  of  the 
navy  would  gladly  receive  it.”  The  following 
month  Fox  forwarded  his  opinions  to  Secretary 
Robert  Smith. 

After  recovering  from  yellow  fever,  he 
traveled  to  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  to 
assess  the  shipbuilding  business  there.  He  was 
gone  three  months.  Trade  was  very  dull,  attrib¬ 
uted  to  the  unsettled  situation  surrounding 
Bonaparte’s  expedition  in  Europe,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  resettlement  in  Charleston  was  deemed 
unfavorable. 

The  Washington  navy  yard  needed  to  be  put 
in  order.  All  of  the  ships  were  more  or  less 
rotten  and  great  repairs  were  required.  Frigates, 
in  ordinary  were  expected  to  be  restored  to 
service,  and  the  Secretary  was  in  need  of  a 
constructor  to  oversee  the  tasks  at  hand.  In 
addition,  experience  in  the  Mediterranean  had 
revealed  that  gunboats,  or  smaller  ships  with 
shallow  draft,  were  required  to  combat  the 
smaller  vessels  along  the  Barbary  coast. 

When  William  Doughty,  who  had  worked 
with  Fox  in  the  mold  loft  in  1794,  was  ap¬ 


pointed  constructor  at  Washington  he  wrote  to 
Fox  requesting  a  list  of  treatises  on  shipbuild¬ 
ing,  dimensions  of  vessels  of  18-20  guns,  and 
the  dimensions  of  the  Philadelphia.  He  also 
said,  “please  write  me  as  soon  as  possible  how 
you  ton  you  vessels  in  Norfolk.”23  Fox  also  had 
written  to  the  Secretary  offering  his  services  in 
fitting  out  ships  of  war,  either  at  Washington  or 
Norfolk,  but  he  happily  sent  Doughty  a  list  of 
books  and  the  dimensions  of  the  Philadelphia, 
Chesapeake,  and  a  Sloop  of  War. 

Within  a  few  weeks  of  Doughty’s  appoint¬ 
ment,  he  found  his  position  untenable  and 
left,  whereupon  the  Secretary  wrote  to  Fox 
requesting  he  come  immediately  to  Washington 
to  converse  with  him,  and  to  be  prepared  to  stay 
six  or  eight  weeks,  if  required.  The  Secretary 
wished  to  have  Fox’s  services  as  Navy  Con¬ 
structor  &  Ship  Carpenter;  the  appointment 
would  be  a  permanent  one.24  “It  would  have 
been  tendered  some  time  ago,”  said  Charles 
Goldsborough,  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Navy  Depart¬ 
ment,  “but  we  understood  that  you  were  en¬ 
gaged  in  such  private  lucrative  business  that 
you  would  probably  not  accept.” 

Doughty  had  revealed  that  his  salary  was  set 
at  $2,000  per  year,  but  Fox  told  the  Secretary 
that  he  expected  $2,500,  which  the  Secretary 
considered  to  be  utterly  inadmissible.  Benjamin 
Stoddert,  former  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  advised 
Fox  not  to  accept  the  position  until  he  was 
satisfied  with  the  terms,  and  Captains  James 
and  Samuel  Barron,  as  well  as  other  captains  at 
the  yard,  interested  themselves  much  in  his 
behalf,  as  did  William  Pennock,  navy  agent  at 
Norfolk.  All  of  the  ships  were  more  or  less 
rotten,  and  great  repairs  were  required.  After 
much  discussion  Fox  agreed  to  accept  a  salary 
of  $2,000,  a  house  to  accommodate  his  family, 
including  fuel,  and  the  liberty  of  taking  as  many 
apprentices  as  he  might  choose. 

Fox’s  appointment  was  made  official  on  4 
May  1 804.  He  was  asked  to  take  an  accompany¬ 
ing  oath  and  return  it  with  a  letter  of  accep¬ 
tance.  The  added  inducements  apparently  made 
up  for  the  additional  $500  he  had  requested, 
whereupon  he  accepted  the  appointment  and 
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returned  it  with  his  “affirmation.” 

His  duties  included  superintendence  of  the 
buildings  and  repair  of  all  ships  at  Washington, 
or  any  other  place  in  the  United  States,  making 
drafts  and  models  when  called  upon,  keeping 
regular  accounts  of  the  timber  in  the  navy  yards 
in  the  United  States,  and  inspecting,  measuring, 
and  storing  the  timber  to  be  received  at  the 
Washington  yard. 

As  problems  with  the  Barbary  States  grew 
more  serious,  Congress  appropriated  funds 
for  the  construction  of  gunboats  suitable  for  use 
along  the  coastal  waters  of  North  Africa.  The 
design  of  gunboats  No.  1  and  2  was  somewhat 
experimental,  and  was  influenced  initially  by 
gunboats  used  in  the  Mediterranean.  Drafts  for 
other  gunboats  were  being  prepared  by  Fox, 
with  the  help  of  his  apprentice  Charles  Brodie, 
when  Smith  advised  Fox  that  he  had  decided  to 
build  two  gunboats  at  the  Washington  yard 
“according  to  your  draft  with  such  improve¬ 
ments  as  we  may  from  time  to  time  suggest.”25 
Fox  designed  seven  of  the  first  ten  gunboats, 
which  were  built  at  various  cities  along  the  East 
Coast,  and  all  fifteen  of  the  gunboats  built  on 
the  Ohio  River  between  1804  and  1807.  Many 
of  the  subsequent  gunboats  also  were  based  on 
Fox  designs. 

The  Navy  Department  continued  to  press 
for  the  construction  of  74-gun  ships.  Benjamin 
Henry  Latrobe  consulted  with  Fox  regarding  a 
slip  to  be  built  at  the  Navy  yard  in  Washington 
for  a  74,  and  as  late  as  December  1805  Smith 
and  Fox  reviewed  plans  for  74s.  But  in  April 
1806  Congress  rejected  construction  of  74-gun 
ships,  and  expanded  the  number  of  gunboats  to 
be  built. 

The  gunboats  were  shallow-draft  boats, 
fifty  to  seventy  feet  in  length,  sloop-or- 
schooner-rigged  and  armed  with  one  or  two 
guns.  Each  boat  was  equipped  with  fifty  sweeps 
(long  oars)  and  was  intended  primarily  for 
coastal  and  harbor  defense. 

In  1 808,  Smith  directed  Fox  to  begin  build¬ 
ing  ten  more  gunboats,  specifically  Nos.  20  and 
70  through  78.  When  Andrew  Ellicott  wrote  to 
Fox  asking  him  what  he  thought  of  the  gun¬ 


boats,  or  if  the  experiment  was  worth  making, 
Fox  noted  his  opinion  in  a  draft  to  Ellicott,  but 
thought  better  of  including  it  in  the  final  letter: 

...I  think  them  serviceable  as  auxilaries 
to  fortifications  for  defense  of  harbours 
etc.  but  I  cannot  approve  of  depending 
on  them  alone,  particularly  of  such 
contracted  Size  as  those  now  building 
in  various  parts  of  the  Union.  They  will 
however  in  a  few  years  furnish  our 
Cities  with  good  Oyster  boats.26 

As  construction  of  gunboat  No.  1  was 
nearing  completion,  Smith  directed  Fox  to 
superintend  the  building  of  the  brig  Wasp,  and 
in  April  1805  sent  him  to  Baltimore  to  provide 
directions  for  equipping  gunboat  No.  5  and 
examination  of  the  brig  Hornet  then  under 
construction.  Both  brigs  and  the  cutter  Ferret 
apparently  were  designed  by  Fox  in  1798. 27 

In  1800,  Thomas  Tingey  was  appointed  to 
lay  out  the  new  Washington  Navy  yard,  and 
Stoddert  expressed  a  desire  for  Fox  to  remove 
to  Washington  and  take  charge  of  the  yard.28 
Tingey,  however,  served  as  superintendent  of 
the  yard  until  1 803,  and  the  following  year  was 
recommissioned  captain  and  made  commandant 
and  Naval  agent. 

Tingey  was  born  in  London  in  1750  and 
served  in  the  British  Navy.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  Quasi-War,  he  was  made  a  captain  in  the 
American  Navy  and  commanded  the  Ganges 
with  distinction  in  the  West  Indies  in  1798  and 
1799.  His  reappointment  at  the  Washington 
yard  was  made  six  months  after  Fox’s  appoint¬ 
ment  as  constructor.  Under  the  circumstances, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  Fox  and  Tingey  would 
have  difficulties.  Tingey  was  socially  promi¬ 
nent  in  Philadelphia  and  Washington,  and  a 
supporter  of  Jefferson’s  policies.  Fox,  the  self- 
assured  Quaker,  was  sympathetic  with  the 
former  Administration. 

At  Norfolk,  Fox  served  as  constructor  as 
well  as  superintendent  of  the  yard,  and  in  pri¬ 
vate  practice  was  free  to  work  at  his  own  pace. 
In  Washington,  he  initially  enjoyed  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  Secretary,  and  continued  to  go 
about  his  business  in  an  independent  way.  Such 
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The  Chesapeake  and  Shannon.  Courtesy,  Peabody  Essex  Museum. 


independence,  however,  was  not  to  be  tolerated 
by  the  newly  appointed  Captain  Commandant  at 
the  yard. 

Tingey  admonished  Fox  for  being  absent 
without  his  permission  and  for  not  appearing  at 
the  yard  until  ten  or  eleven  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  He  demanded  that  Fox  alter  the  situation, 
otherwise  an  official  communication  would 
have  to  be  made  to  the  Secretary. 

Smith  advised  Fox  that  all  officers  and  men 
were  expected  to  appear  at  the  yard  every 
morning  except  Sunday  at  sunrise,  and  when 
Fox  made  no  alteration  to  his  hours  of  atten¬ 
dance,  Tingey  duly  reported  the  matter  to  the 
Secretary,  seemingly  ever  ready  to  discredit  or 


embarrass  Fox  in  his  reports. 

Fox  wrote  to  Smith  to  address  Tingey’s 
accusations  saying  that  in  1794  when  Hum¬ 
phreys  expected  him  to  be  in  the  mold  loft 
before  breakfast  Secretary  Knox  told  him  it  was 
not  to  be  expected  of  him.  He,  therefore,  from 
that  period  on  had  considered  it  no  impropriety 
whatsoever: 

...In  only  a  few  instances  have  I  ab¬ 
sented  myself  &  then  only  when  un¬ 
avoidably  detained...  not  being  accus¬ 
tomed  to  frolicking....  The  reason  for 
my  not  answering  Tingey  is  not  from 
want  of  respect  to  him,  but  from  a  de- 
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sire  to  pass  through  the  service  of  the 
United  States  with  peace  and  harmony, 
as  I  had  previously  done  for  nearly  12 
years....  On  perusing  his  letter  I  found 
my  spirit  roused  above  its  natural  state 
&  thought  it  would  not  be  prudent  to 
pass  it  by  without  making  any  comment 
or  observation  lest  the  event  might 
bring  on  a  disagreeable  contest  no  ways 
pleasing  to  either,  nor  profitable  to  the 
service  in  which  we  are  engaged.  It  has 
ever  been  my  disposition  to  please  in  all 
cases  where  possible  and  I  should  be 
extreemly  concerned  to  experience 
Censure  for  any  supposed  neglect  of  my 
Official  Duties.29 

When  Tingey  appointed  William  Smith  As¬ 
sistant  Foreman  of  Ship  Carpenters  and  John 
Petherbridge  Foreman  Afloat  to  aid  Fox,  and 
directed  Captain  Cassin  to  notify  them,  Fox 
objected,  believing  it  was  his  responsibility  as 
head  ship  carpenter  to  make  such  assignments. 
The  following  month,  Fox  found  it  necessary  to 
remove  Petherbridge  who  was  frequently  intox¬ 
icated.  Tingey  demanded  an  explanation  and 
advised  Fox  that  evidence  would  be  heard  under 
oath.  Fox  considered  Tingey’ s  behavior  tyranni¬ 
cal  and  personal  and  withdrew  from  the  yard, 
requesting  an  inquiry  into  his  conduct.  When 
Fox  was  notified  that  Petherbridge  was  dis¬ 
missed,  he  returned  to  duty.  Tingey  and  Fox 
continued  to  haggle  over  petty  procedures,  and 
disagreed  on  responsibilities  and  conditions  at 
the  yard. 

In  May  of  1 807,  the  Chesapeake  left  Washing¬ 
ton  for  Norfolk.  Off  Alexandria,  a  topgallant 
yard  hitch  gave  way  and  fell  to  the  deck  killing 
a  seaman  and  a  boy,  and  injuring  four  of  the 
crew,  and  off  Mount  Vernon  another  seaman 
was  drowned. 

At  Norfolk  the  Chesapeake  completed  her 
crew,  including  three  British  sailors,  who 
signed  on  as  American  seamen.  Upon  leaving 
Norfolk,  the  Chesapeake  was  intercepted  and 
fired  upon  by  the  British  frigate  Leopard,  and 
seamen  considered  to  have  been  impressed  were 


removed.  Four  men  were  killed  in  the  encounter 
and  fifteen  men  injured,  including  Commodore 
James  Barron. 

The  Chesapeake  returned  to  Hampton 
Roads  the  following  morning,  her  masts  and 
sails  severely  damaged.  Fox  was  then  directed 
to  go  to  Norfolk  to  repair  the  frigate.  Upon  his 
arrival  at  Norfolk,  Navy  agent  Daniel  Bedinger 
declared  himself  a  professed  enemy  of  Fox’s, 
and  endeavored  to  excite  some  of  the  men  in  his 
party  to  lay  violent  hands  on  Fox.  When  Com¬ 
modore  Decatur  learned  of  the  situation,  he 
offered  Fox  pistols  and  a  guard  of  sixty  marines 
for  his  protection.  Bedinger  was  subsequently 
dismissed,  but  he  continued  to  try  to  discredit 
Fox  and  the  Secretary  by  circulating  falsehoods 
about  Fox,  and  the  cost  of  the  materials  sent  to 
Washington  for  the  repair  of  the  frigates.30 

Repair  of  the  Chesapeake  was  completed  in 
fourteen  days,  but  one  of  Fox’s  apprentices, 
while  helping  to  hoop  the  masts,  “was  wounded 
in  a  dreadful  manner  by  entangling  his  feet  in  a 
large  drawing  knife  and  the  tendon  achilles  was 
cut  asunder  near  the  ancles  of  his  left  leg.”  The 
Chesapeake  became  known  as  a  “Jonah”  ship. 
Sailors  were  well-known  for  their  superstitious 
beliefs  and  were  often  reluctant  to  serve  on  a 
ship  thought  to  be  unlucky.  During  the  War  of 
1812,  the  Chesapeake  was  captured  by  the 
British  frigate  Shannon.  All  three  of  the  war¬ 
ships  built  by  Fox  —  Chesapeake,  Wasp  and 
Viper  —  were  captured  by  the  Royal  Navy. 

The  question  of  whether  or  not  the  ships 
should  be  repaired  and  at  what  cost  was  a 
matter  of  much  debate  between  Congress  and 
Naval  officers.  Fox  and  Tingey  often  found 
themselves  on  opposite  sides  of  the  question. 
When  Fox,  John  Cassin,  and  James  Owner 
inspected  the  frigate  Boston  and  decided  that  it 
was  too  costly  to  be  repaired.  Fox  informed 
Edmund  Randolph 

...that  in  consequence  of  his  opposition 
to  the  unnecessary  expense  he  was 
literally  cried  down  &  threatened  with 
Tar  &  Feathers  on  the  supposition  of 
his  having  made  some  communications 
to  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Represen¬ 
tatives  unfavorable  to  those  Locusts  in 
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Gold  Lace...  I  have  been  very  credit¬ 
ably  informed  that  Capt.  Tingey  fearfull 
of  a  full  exposure  of  his  Conduct  as 
Captain  Commandant  of  the  Navy  Y  ard, 
has  written  Mr.  [Philip  Barton]  Key  to 
defend  the  Navy  Yard  as  well  as  his 
conduct  and  to  expose  me  to  the  view  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
Nation.31 

Men  at  the  yard  attempted  to  discredit  Fox 
in  the  eyes  of  fellow  workmen  and  threats  to 
disgrace  him  with  a  barrel  of  tar  continued. 
Apparently,  Fox  had  helped  to  defeat  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  a  Director,  favored  by  the  workmen  at 
the  yard,  for  the  Commercial  Company  in 
Washington.  He  also  had  refused  to  join  the 
men  in  their  hatred  of  others. 

In  transmitting  to  Tingey  dimensions  he 
considered  appropriate  for  masts  and  yards.  Fox 
added: 


...It  appears  to  me  evident  that  some 
prejudice  has  lately  prevailed  against 
the  system  of  masting,  which  I  have 
hitherto  pursued  and  which  until  lately 
met  universal  approbation,  some  offi¬ 
cers  lately  insinuated  that  I  am  become 
an  old  fashioned  fellow,  and  that  no 
system  ought  to  be  followed,  the  eye 
being  the  only  criterion,  as  I  happen  not 
to  be  inspired  with  their  fashionable 
sight  and  judging  that  a  Ship  of  the 
same  size  and  construction  cannot  carry 
more  Masts,  yards  and  canvas  at  the 
present  period  than  they  could  20,  30  or 
40  years  ago,  altho  every  possible  effort 
may  have  been  made  to  accomplish  so 
desirable  an  object.32 


In  view  of  the  previous  insinuations  made 
by  some  of  the  officers,  Fox  was  not  entirely 
surprised  to  receive  the  following  letter  from 
James  Madison’s  new  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Paul  Hamilton: 


...  It  has  been  represented  to  me  that 
there  is  no  longer  any  occasion  for  your 
services  as  navy  constructor  at  this 


yard.  This  being  the  case  it  becomes  my 
duty  to  apprise  you  that  your  appoint¬ 
ment  must  cease. 

You  will  therefore  consider  the 
appointment  conferred  upon  you  by 
letter  from  this  Department  dated  4th 
May  1804,  as  hereby  revoked.33 

The  precipitous  loss  of  his  station  prevented 
him  from  leaving  his  books  and  accounts  in 
proper  order,  and  he  requested  and  received,  an 
extension  of  time  for  that  purpose,  because  he 
desired  to  act  honorably  at  the  close  of  his 
official  duties.  Although  he  appealed  for  the 
retention  of  his  apprentices  at  the  yard,  Tingey 
advised  him  that  they  too  would  be  continued 
only  to  the  end  of  the  month,  except  for  the 
black  slave  that  Fox  had  educated  as  a  ship¬ 
wright,  who  was  discharged  immediately. 


For  four  years,  members  of  Congress  worried 
about  the  cost  of  repairing  ships  of  war.  As 
early  as  January  1806,  a  resolution  was  passed 
that  required  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to 
submit  estimates  of  cost  for  repairs  and  man¬ 
power,  and  to  list  ways  in  which  they  could  be 
reduced.  In  April  1810,  expenditures  for  the 
previous  four  years  were  debated  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  Fox  attended  the  latter 
part  of  the  sessions.  He  was  compelled  to 
comment  on  the  situation  in  a  letter  to  Benjamin 
Talmadge,  the  Federalist  Representative  from 
Connecticut: 


...In  the  first  establishment  of  a  Navy 
System,  it  appears  that  Naval  officers 
were  alone  consulted  by  which  means 
the  system  has  been  bottomed  on  Mili¬ 
tary  Ideas.  It  must  be  obvious  to  every 
reflecting  mind,  that  Persons  of  Mili¬ 
tary  Character,  are  the  least  fitted  for 
conducting  or  having  in  any  degree  the 
direction  of  building,  equipping  (except 
the  armament)  or  repairing  Ships  of  any 
class  of  persons  whatsoever....  Under 
these  circumstances  the  persons  en¬ 
trusted  try  to  out  do  each  other,  don’t 
care  for  the  cost...  every  new  Captain 
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alters  sails,  hulls  are  cut  to  pieces  and 
again  built  up...  masts  are  shortened  or 
lengthened,  cabins  altered,  equipment 
changed,  at  the  whim  or  caprice  of  the 
Captain...  extraordinary  expenses, 
uncontrolled  stores,  which  are  pre¬ 
vented  from  air  circulation  and  thus 
decay...  Pine  is  not  good  enough.  Ma¬ 
hogany  is  all  the  rage,  thus  the  most 
costly  furniture  is  provided,  made  in  the 
yard  and  charged  to  repairs....  What 
occassion  is  there  for  two  Head  officers 
unless  it  be  to  expedite  the  expenditure 
of  Money....  I  once  heard  of  the  Cap¬ 
tain  of  a  British  Ship  of  War  recom¬ 
mending  to  one  of  his  Seamen  who 
complained  he  could  not  spend  his 
Prize  Money  fast  enough  to  get  two 
Whores  at  once  and  if  that  did  not  an¬ 
swer  his  purpose  to  increase  the  num¬ 
ber,  so  it  is  with  those  two  officers....  I 
beg  leave  to  recommend  to  your  consid¬ 
eration  the  good  old  observation  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  on  a  similiar  situation, 
‘That  there  have  been  much  complain¬ 
ing  and  but  very  little  reformation.’34 

A  handwritten  notice,  found  at  the  time, 
taken  from  a  post  in  Washington,  revealed  the 
rancor  directed  to  Fox: 

Washingtonions  watch  the  Coward. 

It  is  said  from  good  authority  that  Mr. 

Fox  (a  Hickory  Quaker)  has  been  by 
shewing  alledged  imperfections  in  the 
situation  of  the  Navy  Yard  &c  to  Mr. 
Sloan  been  very  instrumental  in  having 
that  gentlemen’s  Motion  for  Moving  the 
Seat  of  government  Brought  forward. 

His  brother  carpenters  and  others  of  the 
Navy  Yard  department  & c  who  having 
vested  the  Savings  of  Many  a  hard  days 
labour  in  a  house  for  accomodation  of 
their  families,  &  by  the  Motion  being 
carried  would  be  worth  Nothing  to 
them,  ought  to  respect  their  worthy 
brother  Chip,  for  he  is  unask’d  for 
friendship. 

A  Washingtonion 


Quire,  has  Mr.  Fox  got  much  real 
property  in  the  City  that  makes  him  as 
soon  as  he  eats  dinner  every  day  go  to 
the  capitol,  to  hear  the  fate  of  the  Mo¬ 
tion,  in  place  of  going  to  His  work  for 
which  the  public  pay  Him  more  than 
$2000  per  year.35 

In  1935,  Ernest  J.  Wessen  in  his  “Calendar 
of  the  Papers  of  Josiah  Fox”  summarized  Fox’s 
government  service: 

...Fox  blamed  his  dismissal  on  the 
constant  machinations  of  his  enemies 
—  the  friends  of  Petherbridge  [and  on 
Bedinger].  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  new 
Secretary,  Paul  Hamilton,  seemed  to  be 
inspired  with  the  idea  of  making  the 
navy  as  ineffective  as  possible.  Tingey 
had  reached  a  point  where  he  felt  confi¬ 
dent  to  undertake  all  matters  pertaining 
to  the  rig  and  repair  of  vessels.  Fox 
would  leave  behind  him  a  heritage  of 
splendidly  trained  apprentices.  Fox  was 
well  known  to  be  an  ardent  Federalist. 

His  discharge  was  a  thing  to  be  ex¬ 
pected.  Although  his  enemies  were  no 
doubt  instrumental  in  hastening  his 
removal,  Fox  had  served  his  usefulness 
under  a  democratic  administration. 

Thirty  years  after  the  launching  of  the 
United  States,  Constitution  and  Constellation, 
frigates  notable  during  the  Quasi-War,  the 
Barbary  Wars,  and  the  War  of  1 8 1 2,  the  public 
was  still  interested  in  information  about  these 
famous  warships. 

On  4  August  1827  the  Wheeling  Gazette 
published  an  article  under  the  heading  “NA¬ 
VAL  ARCHITECTURE,  Extract  of  a  Letter 
from  a  Gentleman  now  on  his  travels  in  the 
Western  Country:” 

In  consequence  of  your  letter  of 
introduction,  I  called  on  your  friend  Mr. 

F**  at  an  early  day,  and  handed  him 
Niles  ’  Weekly  Register  of  the  27th  ult. 

On  perusing  the  letter  from  Valparaiso 
of  the  1 2th  of  Feb.  last,  he  felt  gratified 
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at  the  high  character  given  of  the  sail¬ 
ing  of  the  Frigate  United  States,  as  well 
as  at  the  idea  entertained  ‘whether  the 
ships  of  the  Old  School,  to  wit.  The 
Constitution,  President,  United  States, 
&c.  are  not  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  the  art.’ 

He  gave  me  to  understand,  that  the 
dimensions  of  the  first  six  Frigates  were 
determined  by  Gen.  Knox,  when  Secre¬ 
tary  of  War,  in  the  year  1794.  Those  of 
the  largest  class,  he  showed  me  in  Gen. 
Knox’s  hand  writing,  which  he  keeps  as 
the  origin  of  the  Navy;  his  opposition  to 
them  induced  the  Gen.  to  make  some 
alterations,  more  congenial  to  his  ideas 
of  ships  of  War,  thereby  avoiding  many 
of  the  errors  committed  in  constructing 
the  Frigates  of  the  revolution.  He  has 
been  from  the  first,  always  of  opinion 
that  some  further  improvements  might 
be  made  in  their  models,  which  would 
(he  conceived)  be  attended  with  consid¬ 
erable  advantage  to  such  ships  as  may 
be  hereafter  constructed  from  them;  and 
had  with  that  view,  prepared  a  letter  (by 
request  of  Mr.  Secretary  Stoddert,  in 
the  year  1 798,  previous  to  commencing 
the  building  of  the  Frigates  President 
and  Congress )  to  the  builder  of  those 
ships;  but  as  the  secretary  departed 
soon  after  from  Trenton,  for  his  resi¬ 
dence  in  Georgetown,  he  presumes  the 
letter  never  was  acted  on. 

He  furnished  me  a  list  of  the  Ships 
of  War,  that  he  had  drafted  for  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States,  (amongst  them  I  perceived 
Old  Ironsides,  and  the  beautiful,  but 
unfortunate  Frigate  Philadelphia),  in 
some  of  which  he  said,  the  builders  had 
made  variations  to  their  disadvantage. 
When  our  favorite  ship  the  United 
States,  was  undergoing  a  thorough 
repair  at  Washington  City  in  1806,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  permitted  him  to 
alter  the  stations  of  some  of  her  masts, 
which  he  says  was  attended  with  very 
beneficial  effects.  He  expressed  great 
anxiety  to  learn  whether  the  models  of 
the  two  74's  which  were  first  built  were 


exceptionable,  a  gentleman  from  the 
Eastern  States  has  told  him,  some  two 
or  three  years  ago,  that  they  were  badly 
constructed,  he  had  since  conversed 
with  a  gentleman  that  knew  the  ships, 
who  said,  he  regretted  he  could  not 
contradict  the  assertion.  He  inquired 
very  particularly  of  me,  if  I  could  in¬ 
form  him  who  constructed  their  models. 

He  was  confident,  he  said,  that  if  Mr. 
Wm.  Doughty  had  had  the  sole  man¬ 
agement,  he  would  have  avoided  such 
errors. 

I  was  surprised  to  find  that  Mr.  F** 
had  filled  so  many  respectable  stations 
under  the  administrations  of  Gen. 
Washington,  the  elder  Adams,  Jefferson 
and  Madison,  from  the  year  1794  to 
1809  —  I  propose  to  call  on  him  again 
on  my  return,  and  pass  a  few  more 
pleasant  hours  in  conversation  on  a 
subject  so  very  interesting  to  me. 

N.  B.  I  find  that  Mr.  Doughty  draf¬ 
ted  the  President  and  Congress,  Mr. 

F**  speaks  in  high  terms  of  his  talents 
in  modelling.36 

The  National  Journal  reprinted  the  Wheel¬ 
ing  Gazette  article  on  1 1  August,  and  two  days 
later  Samuel  Humphreys,  Chief  Constructor  at 
the  Washington  Yard,  sent  a  note  to  his  father 
saying,  “...your  old  friend  Fox  had  a  conversa¬ 
tion  with  a  traveler  &  the  traveler  has  published 
the  conversation  which  appeared  in  the  Nat’l 
Journal.”37  Samuel  also  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Editor  of  the  National  Journal  objecting  to 
Fox’s  statements: 

Sir:  I  noticed  in  your  paper  of  the 
1 1th  inst.  an  extract  of  a  Letter  from  a 
gentleman  on  his  travels  in  the  western 
country,  who  gives  a  statement  of  a 
conversation  which  he  had  with  Mr.  F. 

(Mr.  Fox),  in  which  he,  (Mr.  F.),  takes 
to  himself  the  credit  of  drawing  the 
original  draughts  of  the  frigates  United 
States,  Constitution,  and  Constellation, 
and  gives  to  Mr.  William  Doughty  the 
drawing  of  the  President  and  Congress. 
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Photograph  of  Josiah  Fox,  ca.  1 840.  Courtesy,  Hampton  Roads  Naval  Museum, 
Norfolk,  Virginia. 


His  statement  in  relation  to  these 
matters  is  incorrect.  The  original 
draughts  of  the  United  States,  Constitu¬ 
tion,  President,  Constellation,  and 
Congress,  were  drawn  by  Joshua  Hum¬ 
phreys,  of  Philadelphia,  agreeably  to 
dimensions  proposed  by  that  gentleman 
to  general  Knox,  then  secretary  of  war. 
The  only  part  Mr.  Fox  took  in  this  busi- 


THENAVY  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  is  the 
favorite  of  the  nation, 
and  every  individual 
feels  pleasure  in  perus¬ 
ing  any  thing  relating  to 
it.  The  editor  of  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Palladium,  in 
speaking  of  the  Brandy¬ 
wine,  says  —  It  is  known 
that  on  the  arrival  of  this 
frigate  in  the  Pacific,  she 
had  a  trial  of  speed  with 
the  ‘United  States,  ’  one 
of  the  fastest  sailers  in 
the  navy  —  and  doubts 
have  been  expressed  as 
to  the  result.  We  are  enabled  to  state, 
from  the  information  of  a  gentleman 
who  was  on  board  one  of  the  frigates  at 
the  time,  how  the  matter  really  stood. 

The  United  States  was  reverenced 
by  her  crew.  Capt.  Hull  was  as  proud  of 
her  as  he  was  of  Old  Ironsides.  —  when 
he  heard  that  the  Brandywine  was  ex¬ 
pected  out,  and  heard  of  her  powers  of 


ness,  was  making  copies 
from  the  original. 

I  am  perfectly  will¬ 
ing  to  give  to  Mr.  F.  all 
the  credit  that  is  due  to 
him,  and  with  that  dispo¬ 
sition,  I  will  state  that  he 
drafted  the  frigates  Phil¬ 
adelphia  and  Chesa¬ 
peake,  and  the  sloop 
Wasp,  and  built  the  two 
last  named  vessels.38 

On  18  August  1827 
Niles  ’  Weekly  Register  pub¬ 
lished  an  article  about  the 
frigate  United  States,  and 
included  a  reprint  of  the  Trav¬ 
eler  ’s  Wheeling  Gazette  arti¬ 
cle  together  with  Samuel 
Humphreys’  reply  published 
in  the  National  Journal: 
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sailing  highly  extolled,  he  determined 
to  have  a  good  humored  contest  with 
her.  She  arrived  in  good  time,  and  the 
race  was  fixed  for  a  day  certain.  The 
wind,  at  the  appointed  time  was  on  a 
quarter,  the  United  States,  (or  as  the 
sailors  call  her,  the  old  wagon),  being 
ahead,  backed  her  topsails,  and  let  the 
Brandywine  come  up  alongside.  All  sail 
was  then  spread.  Every  inch  of  canvass 
was  out  in  the  wind.  Both  ships  crews 
were  full  of  ardour  and  anxiety,  and 
some  British  men  of  war  in  the  harbor 
had  all  hands  up  the  shrouds  to  view  the 
scene.  The  race  was  only  doubtful  for  a 
few  minutes.  The  United  States  gained 
on  the  Lafayette,  (as  she  is  generally 
styled  in  the  navy),  so  fast  that  she  soon 
shewed  her  stern;  and  in  an  hour  clued 
up  her  topgallant  sails  and  royals,  to  let 
her  adversary  come  alongside,  in  token 
of  victory.  Her  crew  gave  three  hearty 
cheers  and  all  parties  took  a  social  glass 
together  on  board  the  victorious  ship. 

We  are  told  that  the  superiority  of  the 
United  States  over  all  vessels  in  the 
Pacific,  is  now  generally  acknowledged 
on  the  station.  No  English  man  of  war 
there  can  catch  her. 

A  traveller  in  the  western  country 
whose  letter  has  been  published  in  the 
‘Wheeling  Gazette,  ’  appears  to  have 
fully  anticipated  this  result  in  favor  of 
the  old  frigate. 

On  27  August  1827  Joshua  Humphreys 
wrote  to  Samuel: 

...On  looking  over  my  letters  I  have 
found  &  enclose  you  the  one  I  had 
omitted  sending  you.  Fox  did  propose 
some  alterations  in  the  Frigates,  of  very 
little  consequence.  Some  I  adapted  & 
rejected  others  but  none  of  them  that 
was  adapted  had  any  tendency  to  alter 
her  construction  [in  another  version  he 
says  ‘tended  to  any  alteration  in  her 
form’],  as  you  know  Fox  &  I  widely 
differed  on  that  Subject.39 


Joshua  Humphreys  had  wanted  Samuel 
Humphreys  to  include  additional  information  in 
his  letter  to  the  National  Journal.  He  sent 
Samuel  drafts  of  previous  correspondence 
covering  his  naval  service,  1794-1801,  his 
financial  sacrifice  in  serving  his  country,  and 
the  advice  he  had  given  to  Secretary  Jones  in 
1813  on  the  dimensions  for  the  74s,  then  under 
construction,  concluding,  “I  have  my  Reasons 
for  wishing  these  subjects  laid  before  the  pub¬ 
lic,  for  which  at  another  time  I  will  explain  to 
you.” 

On  12  September,  unhappy  with  Samuel’s 
statements,  Fox  submitted  the  following  article 
to  the  Wheeling  Gazette: 

I  observed  in  Niles  ’  Register  of  the 
18th  ult.  which  you  were  so  kind  as  to 
send  me,  that  Mr.  Samuel  Humphreys 
states,  the  extract  of  a  letter  from  a 
gentleman  on  his  travels  in  the  Western 
Country,  which  was  published  in  the 
Wheeling  Gazette  of  the  4th  Aug.  ‘is 
incorrect,’  and  asserts,  “that  the  origi¬ 
nal  Drafts  of  Frigates,  United  States, 
Constitution,  President,  Constellation 
and  Congress,  were  drawn  by  Joshua 
Humphreys,  of  Philadelphia,  agreeably 
to  dimensions  proposed  by  that  gentle¬ 
man  to  Gen.  Knox,  then  Secretary  of 
War,  and  that  the  only  part  Mr.  Fox 
took  in  the  business  was  making  copies 
from  the  originals.  He  is  willing  to  give 
to  Mr.  F.  all  the  credit  that  is  due  him, 
and  with  that  disposition  states,  that 
‘Mr.  F.  drafted  the  Frigates  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Chesapeake  and  Sloop  Wasp,  and 
built  the  two  last  named  vessels.’ 

If  Mr.  S.  Humphreys  had  suffi¬ 
ciently  informed  himself  before  he 
undertook  to  give  publicity  to  these 
assertions,  I  feel  confident,  he  would 
not  have  brought  them  before  the  pub¬ 
lic.  I  have  always  entertained  a  great 
respect  for  that  gentleman,  who  was  too 
young  at  that  time,  to  be  acquainted 
with  all  the  circumstances  connected 
with  those  ships  —  I  therefore  feel 
disposed  to  pass  over  his  assertion  that 
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‘the  statement  was  incorrect.’ 

It  never  came  to  my  knowledge  who 
gave  to  Gen  Knox  the  first,  or  original 
dimensions  of  those  Frigates.  It  only 
remains  for  me  to  say  that  I  opposed 
them,  and  that  Gen  Knox  by  my  advice 
altered  those  of  the  44's. 

I  admit  that  Mr.  Joshua  Humphreys 
was  directed  to  furnish  the  Secretary  of 
War  the  drafts  and  models  for  those  Fri¬ 
gates,  in  which  I  was  to  have  assisted, 
but  he  being  over  ambitious,  chose  to 
submit  only  his  own  performances, 
which  were  rejected  by  the  unanimous 
voice  of  all  the  principal  ship  builders, 
from  the  Navy  yard  to  Kensington.  Gen. 
Knox  then  confided  to  me  (by  recom¬ 
mendation  of  those  gentlemen),  not 
only  the  drafting  the  Frigates,  but  lay¬ 
ing  down  the  drafts  in  the  Mould  loft 
and  making  the  necessary  moulds,  &c 
&c,  all  of  which  was  done  by  my  ad¬ 
vice,  assisted  by  Mr.  Wm.  Doughty.  Mr. 
J.  H.  finding  his  views  frustrated,  at¬ 
tempted  to  palm  other  drafts  on  me  as 
the  approved  ones,  but  Gen.  Knox  re¬ 
ceiving  intimation  of  the  circumstance, 
did  in  a  public  manner  (viz,  in  the  hear¬ 
ing  of  J.  H.  and  presence  of  serveral 
gentlemen)  not  only  condemn  it,  but 
laid  a  heavy  responsibility  on  me,  that  I 
should  undeviatingly  adhere  to  my 
approved  drafts.  There  may  be  gentle¬ 
men  yet  living  to  whom  these  facts  are 
well  known. 

I  never  copied  any  Drafts  of  Mr.  J. 
H’s  —  The  Drafts  were  formed  for  the 
builders  by  Mr.  Wm.  Doughty,  and 
myself  from  dimensions  taken  from  the 
Mould  loft  floor,  copies  of  which  were 
furnished  to  J.  H.  and  Wm.  D.  the  for¬ 
mer  had  a  transcript  made,  which  he 
signed,  and  sent  to  the  War  office  and 
recorded  —  I  also  retained  a  copy. 

Mr.  Wm.  Doughty,  whose  able 
assistance  I  received  in  laying  down  the 
Frigates  in  the  Mould  loft  and  marking 
the  moulds  &c  afterwards  drew  the 
drafts  of  the  Frigates  President  and 


Congress,  and  I  have  always  considered 
him  entitled  to  the  merit  of  that  service. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  the  ships 
of  War  drafted  by  Josiah  Fox  for  the 
War  and  Navy  Departments: 

Of  44  guns,  U.  States,  built  by  Josh¬ 
ua  Humphreys,  Philada. 

44  guns,  Constitution,  built  by 
George  Claghorn,  Boston. 

44  guns,  Philadelphia,  built  by 
Sami.  Humphreys,  Philadelphia. 

44  guns,  Chesapeake,  built  by  Josi¬ 
ah  Fox,  Norfolk. 

44  guns,  One  intended  to  have  been 
built  at  Norfolk. 

36  guns,  Constellation,  built  by 
David  Stodder,  Baltimore. 

36  guns,  Crescent  (sent  to  Algiers), 
built  by  J.  Hackett,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

32  guns,  John  Adams,  built  by  Paul 
Pritchett,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

22  guns,  Portsmouth,  built  by  Jas. 
Hackett,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

18  guns,  Hornet,  built  by  Wm. 
Price,  Baltimore. 

1 8  guns,  Wasp,  built  by  Josiah  Fox, 
Washington,  City. 

12  guns.  Ferret,  built  by  Josiah 
Fox,  Washington,  City.40 

Joshua  Humphrey’s  reasons  for  wanting 
Samuel  to  include  additional  information  in  his 
letter  to  the  National  Journal,  became  clear 
when  on  18  January  1831,  thirty  years  after 
Joshua’s  dismissal  from  government  service,  he 
wrote  to  the  Honorable  Joel  B.  Sutherland 
asking  him  to  introduce  a  resolution  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  additional  com¬ 
pensation  in  the  amount  of  $7,000,  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  money  he  had  received  while 
in  service  and  the  cost  of  maintaining  his  farm. 

Humphreys  told  Sutherland  that  he  had  to 
draw  the  drafts,  prepare  copies  for  each  of  the 
master  builders,  draft  and  superintend  the 
building  of  the  vessels  for  Algiers  and  the 
Revenue  Cutters,  drafts  for  the  building  of  the 
galleys  at  Pittsburgh,  draft  and  make  molds  for 
the  74s,  all  sorts  of  duties  “without  one  cent 
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sticking  with  me.”  In  addition,  he  said  that  he 
had  saved  the  United  States  more  than  the  cost 
of  labor  in  building  a  36-gun  frigate,  “...yet  the 
sum  I  received  from  government  did  not  pay  for 
the  bread  I  eat....”41 

The  conflicting  accounts  left  by  Fox  and 
Humphreys  of  the  origins  of  the  American 
Sailing  Navy  remain  controversial  and  unre¬ 
solved.  It  is  known,  however,  that  the  original 
criteria  for  the  general  design  and  dimensions 
for  the  first  frigates  were  determined  by  the 
War  Department  with  advice  from  a  committee 
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Emil  Smola  of  Hungary: 

Compass  Adjuster  and  Inventor  at  Newport  News 

Willem  F.  J.  Morzer  Bruyns 


Emil  Smola  was  born  in  Hungary  on  Decem¬ 
ber  19,  1890.  He  attended  the  Royal  Hun¬ 
garian  Nautical  Academy  in  Fiume  in  the  Adri¬ 
atic  Sea,  the  only  institution  of  that  type  in  his 
country.  The  Academy  had  been  founded  in 
1893,  but  was  based  on  much  older  maritime 
schools.* 1  Fiume  was  the  home  port  of  the  ten  or 
so  Austrian  and  Hungarian  shipping  companies, 
and  of  the  Imperial  Navy.  Since  1867,  the 
beginning  of  the  period  of  dualism  between  the 
Empire  of  Austria  and  the  Kingdom  of  Hun¬ 
gary,  the  two  countries  had  ranked  among  the 
seafaring  nations,  and  maintained  a  maritime 
tradition. 

Smola  must  have  passed  through  the  various 
ranks,  probably  with  the  same  shipping  com¬ 
pany.  In  August  1914,  he  was  the  chief  mate  of 
SS  Budapest,  a  three-year-old,  3,651 -ton 
British-built  freighter  flying  the  Austro-Hun¬ 
garian  merchant  navy  flag.  She  was  owned  by 
the  Hungarian  Eastern  Steamshipping  Company 
Ltd.,2  based  in  Fiume.  While  the  Budapest 
awaited  cargo  in  London  in  July  1914,  the 
political  crisis  that  had  been  building  in  Europe 
for  some  time  came  to  a  head.  Austria  declared 
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war  on  Serbia,  drawing  Hungary  into  the  con¬ 
flict.  Russia  supported  Serbia,  and  Germany 
took  the  side  of  Austria,  invading  Russia  and 
France  and  involving  Great  Britain  in  the  war. 
By  August,  the  First  World  War  was  under  way. 

When  the  Budapest  was  still  in  London 
Captain  Stephen  Kehrer  was  informed  of  the 
possibility  of  Britain  becoming  involved  in  the 
war  against  Germany.  If  that  were  to  happen,  an 
Austro-Hungarian  ship  would  be  regarded  as  an 
enemy  vessel  and  confiscated.  Kehrer  therefore 
decided  to  sail  for  New  York  in  the  hope  of 
finding  cargo  there.  The  Budapest  was  steaming 
toward  the  coast  of  North  America.  Captain 
Kehrer  was  expecting  to  sight  New  York.  Due 
to  several  days  of  bad  weather,  it  had  been 
impossible  to  obtain  sights  and  thus  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  accurate  position  of  the  ship.  It  is 
likely  that  the  error  of  the  compasses  of  the 
Budapest  was  larger  than  assumed,  because  by 
the  time  she  had  crossed  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  her 
position  was  well  over  200  nautical  miles 
farther  south  than  dead  reckoning  had  indicated. 
The  first  land  that  was  sighted  was  not  New 
York  but  Cape  Charles  in  Virginia. 

In  order  to  avoid  possible  seizure  by  the 
Royal  Navy,  the  Budapest  sailed  from  Cape 
Charles  to  nearby  Hampton  Roads  rather  than  to 
New  York.  The  steamer  was  detained  and 
placed  under  control  of  the  United  States  Ship¬ 
ping  Board.  Later,  she  was  moored  at  the  pier  of 
the  Warwick  Machine  Company,  at  the  foot  of 
Thirty-first  Street  in  Newport  News,  and  main¬ 
tained  a  skeleton  crew.3  In  April  1917,  the 
United  States  was  drawn  into  the  war  on  the 
side  of  the  Allies.  A  joint  resolution  of  Con¬ 
gress  gave  President  Woodrow  Wilson  author¬ 
ity  to  take  possession  of  enemy  ships  within  US 
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Emil  Smola  adjusting  a  compass  in  1954.  Courtesy  of  The  Mariners  Museum,  Newport  News,  Virginia. 
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jurisdiction.  The  Budapest  was  one  of  the 
ninety-one  ships  in  American  ports  that  met  this 
fate.4  She  was  sold  to  the  Kerr  Steamship  Com¬ 
pany  of  New  York,  and  was  renamed  Kerwood. 

While  the  Budapest  was  detained,  Smola 
got  permission  from  US  authorities  to  settle 
ashore  and  look  for  work.  He  had  been  engaged 
to  be  married  before  leaving  Europe,  and  he 
sent  for  his  bride-to-be,  Elsa  Bruele,  as  soon  as 
possible.  They  were  married  in  1916  at  the 
Little  Church  Around  the  Corner  in  New  York 
City.  Two  sons  were  born,  Emery  Emil  Smola 
(191 7-1991  )5  and  Robert  George  Smola 
(*1923-).  Apparently,  Smola’s  first  job  was 
with  the  Newcomb  Lifeboat  Company  of  Sunset 
Creek,  Hampton,  Virginia.  In  1917  he  estab¬ 
lished  his  own  nautical  instruments  business,  E. 
Smola  Incorporated,  and  started  work  as  a 
ship’s  compass  adjuster.6  With  his  mate’s 
training,  he  was  well  qualified  for  this  job.  At 
first,  he  occupied  various  premises  between 
Twenty-fourth  and  Twenty-fifth  Street  in  New¬ 
port  News,  in  the  Sprague  Company  buildings, 
eventually  settling  in  Twenty-fifth  Street.  Due 
to  civic  improvement  plans,  Smola  was  later 
forced  to  leave  the  area  and  moved  to  4514 
Warwick  Boulevard,  Newport  News.  Both  sons 
joined  their  father’s  nautical  instrument  and 
compass  adjusting  business,  which  was  then 
named  E.  Smola  and  Sons.  Their  area  of  work 
was  not  limited  to  Newport  News,  but  included 
Norfolk  and  other  Atlantic  ports.7  Perhaps 
remembering  the  frustration  of  the  failing 
compasses  of  the  Budapest ,  Smola  made  the 
adjustment  of  these  instruments  the  main  ele¬ 
ment  of  his  business.  Thanks  to  the  major 
shipbuilding  activity  in  and  around  Newport 
News  and  Norfolk,  there  were  always  plenty  of 
new  compasses  to  adjust,  and  business  went 
well.  Later,  the  firm  was  expanded  to  include 
the  sale  of  electronic  navigating  equipment. 

Emil  Smola  died  at  Hampton  on  January  24, 
1968. 8  His  sons  continued  the  business  as  E. 
Smola  Company  of  Newport  News.  Emery 
Smola  retired  in  1985  after  working  44  years 
for  the  firm.  His  younger  brother  moved  the 
business  to  quarters  in  Hilton  Village,  where  he 
still  continues  the  adjustment  and  sale  of  com¬ 
passes,  as  R.  Smola  Co. 


The  north-south  line  on  a  compass  card 
does  not  usually  point  to  the  true  North  Pole, 
but  toward  the  magnetic  pole,  located  in  north¬ 
ern  Canada.  The  angle  between  the  two  poles 
depends  on  the  observer’s  latitude  and  longi¬ 
tude.  It  can  be  quite  large,  or  zero.  As  the 
position  of  the  magnetic  pole  is  not  fixed,  the 
direction  in  which  it  is  observed  is  not  constant. 
As  a  result,  the  angle  between  the  poles  varies, 
and  is  called  variation.  Methods  and  techniques 
were  developed  to  determine  the  variation  at 
sea  so  that  seamen  could  correct  their  com¬ 
passes. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
steam  engines  were  introduced  in  ships,  and 
iron  and  steel  began  to  be  used  for  construction. 
Later,  vessels  were  equipped  with  electrical 
apparatus.  These  developments  had  consider¬ 
able  influence  on  compass  magnets,  and  a  new 
and  more  difficult  to  determine  magnetic  error, 
caused  by  the  influence  of  iron  on  ship’s  com¬ 
passes,  resulted.  The  navigator  Matthew  Flin¬ 
ders  was  the  first  to  define  the  error  of  the 
compass  created  by  surrounding  iron.  He  named 
it  deviation. 

The  influence  of  deviation  was  researched, 
and  methods  to  calculate,  control,  and  possibly 
predict  it  were  developed.  The  binnacle,  the 
wood  and  brass  stand  in  which  the  compass  is 
placed,  was  improved  and  refined.  Its  foot 
contained  several  sets  of  adjustable  magnets, 
placed  horizontally  and  vertically.  Two  adjust¬ 
able  soft-iron  spheres  were  placed  on  either 
side  of  the  binnacle,  and  a  vertically  placed 
soft-iron  bar,  named  after  Flinders,  was  moun¬ 
ted  on  the  front.  Correct  placing  of  these  parts 
would  compensate  for  the  effect  of  deviation. 

When  a  new  ship  had  been  completed,  and 
the  compass  installed,  the  compass  adjuster 
would  board  her  and  do  his  job  while  “swinging 
the  ship”:  the  vessel  was  swung  a  full  360°  by 
a  tug  while  moored  to  a  compass  buoy  whose 
position  was  determined  in  the  chart.  9  If  (as  in 
Newport  News  and  Norfolk)  no  such  buoy  was 
available,  the  ship  could  be  swung  at  anchor  in 
a  determined  position,  under  her  own  steam,  or 
with  the  assistance  of  a  tug.  The  Smolas  used  an 
area  one  mile  in  diameter,  off  Cape  Henry.  The 
manoeuver  started  with  the  vessel’s  head  ex- 
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actly  east  or  west.  One  set  of  the  magnets  in  the 
binnacle  was  adjusted  to  eliminate  deviation  as 
much  as  possible.  This  procedure  was  repeated 
with  the  ship’s  head  exactly  north  or  south,  for 
the  other  set  of  magnets.  Finally,  the  soft-iron 
elements  were  adjusted.  After  that,  the  ship 
would  be  slowly  swung  full  circle.  The  compass 
adjuster  stood  near  the  compass,  and  at  regular 
intervals  he  would  take  a  magnetic  and  a  true 
bearing  of  a  fixed  point  on  shore.  When  the  full 
swing  was  completed,  the  error  for  each  of  the 
bearings  was  known.  The  results  were  noted  in 
the  so-called  deviation  table  of  the  compass, 
showing  the  error  by  deviation  for  each  of  the 
observed  compass  directions.  Once  at  sea,  the 
set  course  was  first  corrected  for  the  amount  of 
deviation  corresponding  with  the  nearest  com¬ 
pass  direction.  The  same  had  to  be  done  for 
subsequent  courses  during  the  voyage,  and  for 
bearings  taken  with  the  compass.  In  addition, 
the  ship’s  officers  were  obliged  to  check  the 
total  compass  error  regularly  during  a  voyage. 
A  ship  was  swung  several  times  during  its 
lifetime,  especially  after  major  reconstruction. 


Toward  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
compass  making  firms  began  experimenting 
with  techniques  to  transmit  the  direction  given 
by  a  main,  or  “master”  compass,  to  other 
“slave”  compasses.  This  was  especially  useful 
in  large  warships  with  separate  compasses  for 
each  of  the  many  gun  batteries.  About  the  year 
1900,  a  battleship  could  have  up  to  one  hundred 
compasses  for  this  purpose,  and  for  control 
during  firing  it  was  obviously  best  if  these  all 
pointed  in  the  same  direction.  The  principle  of 
the  transmitting  compass,  as  it  was  named,  was 
based  on  the  use  of  electrical  contacts  on  the 
compass  card  and  in  the  bowl  of  the  master 
compass,  connected  with  such  contacts  in  the 
slave  compasses.  When  the  bowl  rotated  with 
the  movement  of  the  ship,  the  compass  card 
retained  its  position.  An  electric  current  was 
sent  to  the  slave  compasses,  forcing  them  to 
point  in  exactly  the  same  direction  as  the  master 
compass.  Later,  the  Wheatstone-Bridge  system 
was  applied  for  that  purpose,  and  around  1925 
a  German  firm  used  a  light  source  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  photoelectric  cells  that  caused  the 


SS  Budapest  (on  left)  in  1917,  moored  at  the  pier  of  the  Warwick  Machine  Company  in  Newport  News.  Courtesy 
of  The  Mariners’  Museum,  Newport  News,  Virginia. 
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The  Newport  News  waterfront  between  Twenty-third  and  Twenty-fourth  Streets,  1919.  This  was  the  area  where 
Emil  Smola  established  his  compass-adjusting  business  in  1917.  Courtesy  of  The  Mariners’  Museum,  Newport 
News,  Virginia. 


electric  current  to  flow.  Before  World  War  II, 
compass  making  firms  in  Great  Britain,  Italy, 
and  the  United  States  experimented  with  trans¬ 
mitting  compass  patents,  with  varying  results. 
None  of  them  apparently  was  a  great  success, 
and  in  the  end  they  were  replaced  by  the  gyro¬ 
scopic  compass,  which  came  into  use  rapidly 
during  World  War  II. 

A  second  application  of  the  transmitting 
compass  was  to  connect  it  to  an  electric  engine 
that  controlled  the  steering  engine  of  a  vessel. 
It  is  a  known  fact  that  a  ship  steered  on  a  cer¬ 
tain  course  deviates  from  this  course  continu¬ 
ally,  especially  in  heavy  weather,  due  to  exter¬ 
nal  factors  such  as  wind  and  swell.  It  is  the  job 
of  the  helmsman  to  keep  the  vessel  on  course. 
With  a  transmitting  compass  controlling  the 
steering  engine,  the  ship  was  kept  on  its  re¬ 
quired  course,  the  rudder  was  set  amidships, 
and  the  transmission  system  engaged.  The 


helmsman  could  be  employed  elsewhere  on 
board,  as  the  ship  was  held  on  course  by  the 
transmitting  compass  giving  “orders”  to  the 
steering  engine.  The  automatic  steering  device, 
as  this  system  was  called,  was  especially  useful 
when  steering  one  course  for  a  long  period, 
such  as  during  an  ocean  crossing.  It  also  saved 
on  the  cost  of  running  the  ship.  In  heavy  wea¬ 
ther  a  ship  often  will  yaw.  An  experienced 
helmsman  will  not  immediately  apply  rudder  to 
correct  this,  as  he  knows  that  often  the  ship  will 
return  to  its  course  by  itself.  Unlike  a  helms¬ 
man,  an  automatic  steering  device  does  not 
realize  this  and  responds  to  the  yawing  directly. 
The  electric  transmission  system  and  the  steer¬ 
ing  engine  thus  will  be  used  unnecessarily 
often,  and  the  yawing  can  increase  rather  than 
be  controlled.  Inventors  of  automatic  steering 
devices  paid  special  attention  to  this  problem. 

In  January  1 934,  Smola  filed  a  patent  for  an 
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automatic  steering  device  for  ships.10  From  the 
patent  the  invention  appears  to  be  very  similar 
to  the  German  and  Italian  types  developed 
before  World  War  II.  The  principle  of  the 
transmission  was  based  on  the  use  of  a  light 
source  and  photoelectric  cells.  It  included  a 
control  device,  to  be  used  to  correct  for  yawing 
in  the  case  of  heavy  weather,  but  when  in  use, 
the  compass  would  not  respond  to  the  yawing  of 
the  ship  immediately. 

The  patent  was  granted  to  Smola  in  Decem¬ 
ber  1936,  for  a  period  of  seventeen  years.  It  is 
likely  that  around  that  time  he  had  the  only 
example  of  his  invention  manufactured.  It  is 
now  in  the  collection  of  The  Mariners’  Mu¬ 
seum,  Newport  News,  Virginia.11  The  compass 
itself  was  a  liquid  compass  made  by  Ritchie  of 
Boston,  then  one  of  the  oldest  compass  making 
firms  in  the  United  States.  It  was  Edward  Sam¬ 
uel  Ritchie  who,  in  the  1850s,  developed  the 
first  successful  liquid  compass,  which  in  1861 
was  issued  to  United  States  Navy  ships.12 

The  binnacle  and  automatic  steering  device 
are  marked  E.  Smola  Incorporated,  indicating 
that  they  were  made  by  that  firm  or  under  its 
guidance.  Once  completed,  the  apparatus  was 
tried  out  at  sea  on  board  SS  Michael  Tracy  of 
M.  &  J.  Tracy  Inc.,  New  York.  She  was  a  bulk 
carrier,  built  for  the  Great  Lakes.  The  ship 
made  several  test  runs  with  the  compass;  how¬ 
ever,  as  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  no  reports 
containing  the  results  of  these  voyages  have 
survived.  When  World  War  II  broke  out,  further 
tests  had  to  be  stopped,  but  it  is  doubtful  that 
the  Smola  design  would  have  caused  a  break¬ 


through.  Robert  Smola  remembered  that  his 
father’s  patent  contained  flaws  that  could  not  be 
fixed. 

In  about  1940,  the  Kollsman  Telegon  trans¬ 
mitting  compass  was  designed  and  produced  in 
New  York,  but  with  no  success.  During  World 
War  II,  the  gyrocompass,  which  had  been 
introduced  gradually  in  the  United  States  since 
1911,  came  into  wide  use,  and  was  fitted  with 
an  autopilot.  After  the  war.  Smola  made  no 
more  effort  to  pursue  the  development  of  his 
invention.  This  does  not  mean  that  similar 
automatic  steering  devices  were  not  used  at  sea 
again.  Despite  the  popularity  of  gyrocompasses 
after  World  War  II,  there  was  a  fairly  successful 
Danish  automatic  steering  patent  with  a  mag¬ 
netic  compass.  It  was  named  ARKAS,  for 
Automatisk  Ror-Kontrol  A/S  [automatic  rudder 
control],  and  was  used  on  vessels  well  into  the 
1960s. 

It  is  fascinating  to  see  how  a  seaman  from 
Hungary,  whose  life  changed  entirely  because 
of  failing  navigation  and  international  politics, 
became  involved  in  the  improvement  of  naviga¬ 
tional  instruments  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  and 
drew  his  sons  into  the  business  as  well,  half  a 
world  away.  Even  if  Emil  Smola’s  invention 
was  not  a  great  success,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  as  a  compass  adjuster  he  made  a  tremen¬ 
dous  contribution  to  the  shipbuilding  industry 
at  Newport  News.  His  invention  will  remain  in 
the  collection  of  The  Mariners’  Museum,  as  a 
memento  of  this  contribution. 
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Notice 

Change  of  Dates 


World  Marine  Millennial  Conference 
Co-Sponsored  by 
The  Peabody  Essex  Museum 

and 

The  National  Maritime  Historical  Society 
New  Dates:  March  29  -  April  1,  2000 


The  committee  announces,  with  apologies,  a  necessary  change  in  conference  dates  and 
deadlines  for  submission  of  abstracts.  The  venue  remains  the  Peabody  Essex  Museum.  As 
advertised  previously,  the  themes  of  the  four  plenary  sessions  will  be: 

The  Sea  as  Inspiration:  Stimulus  for  the  humanities 
The  Sea  as  a  Highway:  for  exploring  and  commerce 
The  Sea  as  Arena:  for  mass  migrations  and  conflict 
The  Sea  as  a  Resource:  sustenance,  minerals  and  science 

In  addition  to  the  plenary  sessions,  there  will  be  opportunities  to  present  about  sixty  papers  in 
breakout  sessions  in  the  afternoons  and  an  evening.  The  committee  invites  abstracts  for 
individual  papers  (15-30  minutes  in  length)  and  session  proposals  (three  to  four  papers  in  1  Vi 
hours)  on  interesting  subjects  related  to  all  aspects  of  salt  and  fresh  water  maritime  history. 
Abstracts  and  proposals  may  address  particular  aspects  of  broader  themes  of  the  conference  or 
a  specific  subject  of  interest  to  the  committee: 


China  Trade,  1799-1999 
The  Seagoing  Experience 
The  Slave  Trade 
Whaling 
Laws  of  the  Sea 
The  Shore  Establishments 
Ship  Models  and  Modeling 
Piracy  and  Privateering 


Underwater  Archaeology 
Women  at  Sea 
Pax  Britannica 
Navigation 
Electronics  at  Sea 
Propulsion  Technologies 
Adventure  and  Recreation 
Restorations  and  Replicas 


Abstracts  of  individual  papers  should  be  typed  on  no  more  than  one  page,  accompanied  by  a 
Curriculum  Vitae.  Session  proposals  should  provide  a  brief  summary  of  each  paper  and  include 
Curricula  Vitae  for  each  of  three  or  four  presenters.  Abstracts  and  proposals  now  are  due  by  30 
June  1999,  addressed  to: 

Publisher,  The  American  Neptune 
Peabody  Essex  Museum 
East  India  Square 
Salem,  MA  01970 
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The  New  Matthew: 

Making  a  Ship,  Bristol-Fashion 

J.  S.  Dean 


Build  her  Bristol-fashion,  for  this  73-foot 
caravel  must  be  able  to  beat  her  way  across 
the  North  Atlantic  past  ice  and  through  fog  to 
find  America.  Bristol?  For  centuries,  this  sea¬ 
faring  city  off  the  Bristol  Channel,  up  the 
Severn,  and  up  the  final  six  miles  of  narrow 
twisting  gorge  carved  out  by  the  River  Avon 
protected  by  42-foot  tides,  was  the  principal 
port  in  Britain.  Given  the  tides  and  the  9-knot 
tidal  current,  if  you  can  sail  the  Bristol  Chan¬ 
nel,  you  can  sail  anywhere.  Only  later  did 
London,  Plymouth,  and  much  later,  Liverpool, 
gain  ascendancy.  In  the  heart  of  Bristol,  the 
Avon  winds  past  Redcliffe  Quay,  within  the 
shadow  of  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Redcliffe.  In 
that  church  on  the  hill  lie  the  bones  of  Admiral 
William  Penn  (1621-1670),  who  served  under 
both  Commonwealth  and  Crown,  was  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  the  Navy,  one  of  the  authors  of  the 
first  code  of  tactics  for  the  Royal  Navy,  and 
father  of  Quaker  William  Penn  (1644-1718), 
pacificist  founder  of  Pennsylvania.  It  was 
Bristolian  Admiral  Penn  who  commanded  the 
1655  expedition  to  the  West  Indies  sent  out  by 
Cromwell  to  capture  Jamaica  from  the  Spanish, 
who  had  ruled  the  island  since  Columbus  set 
foot  there  3  May  1494.  It  was  2  May  1497,  just 
three  years  and  a  day  after  Columbus,  when  the 


J.  S.  Dean  is  Director  of  International  Studies  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin-Parkside.  His  writing  on 
maritime  matters  includes  scholarly  articles  on 
authors  such  as  Wyatt,  Camoes,  Melville,  and 
Pessoa,  a  practical  handbook,  Sailing  a  Square- 
Rigger,  and  many  articles  in  nautical  magazines.  He 
works  as  sailing  master  on  a  barquentine,  on  which 
he  has  cruised  the  Caribbean,  the  Mediterranean, 
and  the  North  Atlantic. 


Bristolian  John  Cabot  (Zuan  Caboto  [c.1450- 
1498],  naturalized  citizen  of  Venice)  set  out  for 
the  New  World,  making  his  northern  landfall  on 
24  June.  Columbus’  landfall  was  a  warm  one 
(18°N  Lat.),  in  contrast  to  Cabot’s  (at  about 
48 °N  Lat.),  some  thirty  degrees  farther  north. 
All  specious  coincidences,  of  course,  but  inter¬ 
esting  ones  in  the  context  of  a  recent  Bristolian 
enterprise. 

On  the  quay  in  May  1994,  shipwrights  laid 
the  keel  of  the  new  Matthew,  to  honor  John 
Cabot’s  three-masted  caravel  of  50  tons  bur¬ 
then,  named  for  his  wife,  Mattia.  By  Cabot’s 
signal  voyage  to  North  America  in  1497,  the 
small  caravel  sailed  into  history.  This  short 
piece  hopes  to  scarf  some  of  that  history  with 
the  construction  of  the  new  Matthew. 

This  new  Matthew,  launched  in  1995,  was 
flagship  of  Bristol’s  Festival  of  the  Sea  of  1 996, 
Britain’s  largest  maritime  festival.  That  summer 
the  Matthew  sailed  from  the  Bristol  Channel  to 
the  Celtic  Sea,  and  from  there  to  Brittany.  This 
was  a  shakedown  sail  to  prepare  her  for  her 
most  important  passage.  On  2  May  1997,  500 
years  to  the  day  after  Cabot  cast  off  for  what 
became  the  New  Founde  Landes  and  the  New 
World,  this  new  Matthew  set  her  course  west¬ 
ward,  and  retraced  Cabot’s  historic  voyage, 
fetching  Cape  Bonavista,  Newfoundland. 

John  Cabot  made  three  voyages  from  Bris¬ 
tol.  The  first  was  undertaken  in  a  ship  unknown 
to  us  between  1494  and  1496,  but  because  of 
short  provisions,  Cabot  returned  without  mak¬ 
ing  a  western  landfall.  The  second  voyage  was 
that  of  the  Matthew  in  1497.  Cabot  victualed 
her  for  a  voyage  of  seven  or  eight  months. 
However,  he  made  a  remarkably  quick  passage 
across  and  back  in  under  three  months,  leaving 
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The  Matthew,  73'  caravel,  replica  of  John  Cabot’s  ship, 
Redcliffe  Quay,  Bristol. 


Bristol  on  2  May,  making  his  American  landfall 
on  24  June,  and  returning  to  Bristol  on  2  Au¬ 
gust.  Most  of  the  outward  course  had  been 
sailed  on  a  reach,  with  fair  ENE  winds,  until  the 
ship  encountered  a  storm  two  or  three  days 
before  her  landfall  on  the  thirty-fifth  day.  The 
return  passage  was  exceptionally  fast.  After 
fifteen  days,  the  Matthew  sighted  Brittany,  then 
worked  her  way  north  to  the  Bristol  Channel 


and  home.  Cabot’s  third  and 
final  voyage,  in  1498,  was  a 
much  different  story.  He  now 
had  a  fleet  of  five  ships,  with 
royal  support  from  Henry  VII 
as  well  as  commercial  sup¬ 
port  from  Bristol  merchants. 
That  fleet  did  not  include  the 
Matthew,  as  her  owners  had 
by  then  put  her  into  trading 
service.  For  some  fifteen 
years  (Bristol  customs  house 
records  show  her  still  trading 
in  1513)  the  Matthew  sailed 
from  Bristol  to  ports  in  Ire¬ 
land,  France  and  Spain. 
Cabot  left  Bristol  with  his 
fleet  probably  again  in  May, 
now  with  a  year’s  worth  of 
provisions.  This  time,  the 
course  was  a  more  northerly 
one.  Soon  the  fleet  met  bad 
weather  off  the  coast  of  Ire¬ 
land.  One  ship  was  damaged 
and  returned.  The  other  four 
continued  on,  one  of  which 
(underwritten  by  King  Henry 
VII  for  Cabot,  but  not  the 
ship  in  which  Cabot  sailed) 
eventually  made  her  way 
back  to  England.  Cabot  and 
the  other  three  ships,  how¬ 
ever,  were  never  heard  from 
again. 

The  year  1998  marked 
the  500th  anniversary  of  that 
a  month  before  launch,  second  fatal  and  final  voy¬ 
age.  On  the  ocean  floor,  per¬ 
haps  along  the  eastern  coast 
of  America  somewhere  be¬ 
tween  Newfoundland  and  Florida,  lie  the  stout 
ribs  of  Cabot’s  fleet.  The  story  of  John  Cabot’s 
voyages  and  discoveries  are,  like  the  case  of  the 
diary  of  Columbus,  confounded  by  later  genera¬ 
tions.  Cabot’s  son  Sebastian  conflated  his  own 
maritime  career  with  that  of  his  father.  Never¬ 
theless,  there  exist  a  substantial  number  of  facts 
to  flesh  out  the  history  of  John  Cabot’s  voy¬ 
ages. 
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MATTHEW 


Architect  Colin  Mudie’s  plan  of  the  Matthew,  on  the  wall  in  the  shed  at  Redcliffe  Quay. 


For  that  original  Matthew  we  have  no  plans 
or  drawings.  She  was  probably  built  in  Bristol 
or  purchased  by  Bristol  merchants  for  Cabot 
between  1494,  about  when  he  arrived  in  Eng¬ 
land  from  Italy,  and  1496,  when  the  Bristol 
Customs  Office  records  first  list  the  vessel.  The 
Matthew  was  a  small  navicula,  more  particu¬ 
larly  a  caravel  generally  thought  by  maritime 
historians  to  have  been  between  fifty  and  sixty 
feet  in  length,  of  forty  to  fifty  tons,  with  a  main 
deck  and  a  spar  deck,  three-masted,  probably 
rigged  with  a  spritsail,  forecourse,  maincourse, 
and  lateen  mizzen  sail.  Cabot  no  doubt  brought 
with  him  Mediterranean  ideas  of  ship  design. 
Northern  European  designs  such  as  the  cog  and 
its  later  followers,  the  hulks  and  small  ships, 
were  not  so  well-suited  for  exploration,  where 
the  weather  conditions  were  unknown,  since 
those  ships  were  designed  to  carry  cargo,  not  to 
sail  fast  or  efficiently  to  weather. 

Because  of  its  sea-keeping  qualities,  the 
caravel  was  the  type  of  ship  chosen  by  most  of 


the  important  early  explorers.  For  Bartholomeu 
Dias,  Christopher  Columbus,  and  Ferdinand 
Magellan  the  caravel  was  the  ship  of  choice. 
These  relatively  small  ships  (50-100')  had 
begun  as  Mediterranean  traders  in  the  four¬ 
teenth  century.  As  they  were  really  large  trad¬ 
ing  boats,  they  could  reduce  windage  by  doing 
away  with  the  beakhead  and  high  sterncastle  of 
warships.  By  Cabot’s  time  in  the  late  1400s,  the 
overlapping  planking  of  clinker-built  ships  had 
given  way  to  the  smooth  hulled  carvel-built 
construction,  where  the  boards  were  laid  edge 
to  edge,  then  caulked  and  payed.  This  method 
proved  stronger  and  more  water-tight  for  sea¬ 
going  craft.  The  earliest  caravels,  known  as  the 
caravela  latina,  were  two-masted  and  employed 
a  lateen  rig.  They  proved  difficult  to  handle  in 
heavy  ocean  seas,  in  variable  Atlantic  winds,  as 
well  as  the  steadier  trade  winds.  Tacking  a 
lateen  rig,  of  course,  requires  lowering  the  sail 
and  resetting  the  yard  to  the  leeward  side  and 
rehoisting  the  sail  each  time  one  comes  about. 
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Architect  Colin  Mudie’s  drawing  of  the  73'  caravel,  Matthew,  launched  in  Bristol,  9  September  1995. 


What  was  laborious  and  potentially  dangerous 
in  the  Mediterranean  Sea  was  doubly  so  in  the 
large  swells  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  long 
yards,  even  though  made  of  several  pieces 
lashed  together,  often  broke.  Further,  the  im¬ 
mense  lateen  sails  put  the  ship’s  center  of  effort 
well  outside  the  hull,  giving  her  something 
close  to  a  negative  righting  moment.  She  could 
be  unstable,  and  was  prone  to  broaching.  To 
bring  the  center  of  effort  closer  to  the  center 
line  and  thereby  reduce  rolling  and  the  tendency 
to  broach,  the  shipwrights  of  the  late  fifteenth 
century  had  come  to  step  a  third  mast.  In  this 
divided  sail  plan  the  two  forward  masts  were 
rigged  with  square  sails,  and  the  mizzen  with  a 
lateen  sail.  Tacking  became  a  much  simpler 
matter  and  most  importantly,  stability  improved 
in  this  new  design,  the  caravela  rotunda.  She 
was  manned  by  a  crew  of  eighteen  to  twenty. 
Evidence?  We  must  approximate  from  such 
illustrations  as  those  of  English  ships  pictured 
in  the  Hastings  Manuscript  (c.  1480)  found  in 


the  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  Library,  New  York, 
from  period  illustrations,  and  from  archeologi¬ 
cal  data. 

To  reconstruct  such  a  ship  was  therefore  not 
precise  archaeology,  but  an  estimate  of  what  a 
1495  ship  built  Bristol-fashion  and  designed 
principally  for  trade  would  have  been.  The 
actual  construction  of  this  1990s  version  was  to 
use,  as  much  as  possible,  the  shipwrights’  old 
ways  from  the  1490s.  The  new  Matthew  is 
rigged  as  a  three-masted  caravel  or  caravela 
rotunda,  73'  length  overall,  20'6"  beam,  7'  draft, 
85  ton  (loaded)  displacement,  2360  sq.  ft.  sail 
area.  Additionally,  she  has  a  200  bhp  Caterpil¬ 
lar  3 1 1 6  diesel  engine  that  powers  two  hydrau¬ 
lic  drives  linked  to  two  self-adjusting  3-bladed 
Autoprops  to  give  7.5  knots  in  calm  water. 
Matthew  has  two  alternators  on  the  engine  to 
charge  sixteen  12-volt  storage  batteries.  Her 
inverters  allow  her  to  take  shore  power,  and 
with  her  transformers,  can  produce  power  in  6, 
12,  24,  1 10  and  240  volt  versions.  For  safety 
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Matthew ’s  ribs  reaching  skyward,  decking  not  yet  on,  forecastle  still  to  be  built. 


and  greater  ease,  there  are  a  few  other  useful 
anachronisms  on  this  15th  century  ship:  three 
watertight  bulkheads  below,  two  heads,  270 
Imperial  gallons  of  fresh  water  tankage  (mini¬ 
mal  for  1 8  people  for  an  Atlantic  crossing),  hot 
and  cold  running  water  (pressurized  or  manual, 
salt  or  fresh),  a  hydraulically  driven  water 
maker,  Autohelm,  GPS  linked  to  an  electronic 
chart  plotter,  radar  (with  the  sensor  hidden  in 
the  crow’s  nest),  VHS  and  SSB  radios,  and  a 
satellite  link  via  microwave  dish. 

Turn  back  now  to  the  yard  by  the  River 
Avon,  to  1995.  As  it  flows  through  Bristol,  the 
Avon  is  now  a  floating  harbor  controlled  by 
locks  to  deal  with  Bristol’s  42'  tides  (sometimes 
50'  on  a  spring  tide),  second  only  to  those  in  the 
Bay  of  Fundy,  the  highest  in  the  world.  This  is 
the  river  bed  of  the  old  Avon.  You  lock  through 
to  get  out  to  sea.  The  bed  of  the  new  River 
Avon  has  been  made  to  run  a  bit  south  of  the 
old  course,  bypassing  the  city  center.  On  a 
sweaty  day,  1 1  August  1995,  during  the  hottest 


summer  since  the  1630s,  the  new  Matthew  was 
three  weeks  away  from  being  launched,  a  year 
after  laying  her  keel.  The  pace  in  the  yard  was 
fast  but  deliberate,  the  chisels  and  mallets 
accurate.  Ten  shipwrights,  hand-picked  from 
Britain’s  best  shipyards,  were  milling  timber, 
steaming  and  bending  the  last  of  the  planking, 
larch  on  oak  frames,  and  carding  oakum  for  the 
caulking.  In  the  center  of  the  yard,  a  roof  angled 
like  a  shell  skyward  to  give  protection  from  the 
elements.  In  this  Botticellian  creche,  the  Mat¬ 
thew  appeared  to  be  both  cradle  and  child,  her 
stem  and  ribs  reaching  up,  her  belly  circled  in 
scaffolding.  Her  waist  was  still  a  clean  curve  of 
shear,  still  without  forecastle  and  sterncastle. 
These  would  be  added  after  first  floating  her  to 
test  the  soundness  of  the  hull. 

At  the  yard’s  edge,  a  prefab  shed  had  been 
cobbled  together.  It  was  the  project  office, 
hauled  there  from  some  other  job.  Inside,  loft¬ 
ing  plans  were  tacked  to  the  wall  and  a  well- 
thumbed  copy  of  architect  Colin  Mudie’s  speci- 
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the  oakum  for  caulking  the  seams  of  the  Matthew ’s 


fications  bound  in  string  hung  over  the  desk, 
curled  in  the  96-degree  heat,  yellowed  and 
stained  from  months  of  sawdust  and  salty 
palms.  The  wall  calendar  showed  a  wake  of 
heavy  scrawls  as  the  launch  date  approached. 
Lunch  boxes,  work  boots,  a  stained  coffee  pot, 
and  behind  one  of  the  drafting  tables,  a  weath¬ 
ered  woollen  sweater  left  behind  from  the  ice 
and  snow  of  last  winter  shared  the  shed  with  the 


ship’s  plans.  Outside  you 
could  hear  the  whine  of  the 
circular  saw  cutting  the  last 
of  the  deck  planking.  The 
phone  jangled  twice:  It  was 
about  the  arrangements  for 
the  400-ton  crane  to  launch 
Matthew  in  only  three 
weeks’  time.  What  about 
insurance?  Project  manager 
Mike  Blackwell  answered 
the  query.  A  shipwright  en¬ 
tered  the  shed,  and  Blackwell 
answered  his  question  about 
decking.  We  went  out  into 
the  yard.  Blackwell  picked 
his  way  across  the  yard  to 
the  gate  to  talk  to  a  man  in  a 
black  suit  with  a  mobile 
phone  and  attache  case  stan¬ 
ding  beside  a  black  Jaguar 
sedan.  Gestures,  nodding  of 
heads,  a  wave,  and  the  car 
drove  away.  A  sponsor?  At 
one  in  the  afternoon,  office 
workers  were  returning  from 
a  plowman’s  lunch  at  the 
waterside  pub  across  the  ri¬ 
ver.  Some  glanced  at  this 
piece  of  Avon’s  rib  coming 
to  life  before  them.  Mike 
Blackwell  returned  to  the 
shed.  He  fielded  more  phone 
calls,  another  shipwright’s 
question,  then  came  back  to 
mine.  “Oh  yes,  Mike  Slade. 
He’s  the  underwriter  of  the 
project.”  The  yard  was  wait¬ 
ing  to  hear  how  Slade  had 
done  in  the  Fastnet  Race  — 
Mike  Slade,  yachtsman,  entrepreneur  debonair, 
with  perhaps  as  much  enthusiasm  for  the  Mat¬ 
thew  project  as  Cabot  had  had  for  the  original 
one. 

How  did  Mike  Blackwell  come  to  this 
project?  “Nothing  unusual,  I’ve  been  doing  it 
for  years.  I’ve  worked  on  wooden  boats,  foam 
sandwich  (the  biggest  foam  sandwich  boat  built 
on  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Morning  Watch,  launched 


seafaring  tradition,  cards 
hull. 
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in  1988),  aluminum  vessels  in  Italy,  and  in 
Kuwait,  coast  guard  cutters.”  Does  he  sail? 
“Yes,  I  used  to  sail,  and  kept  a  boat  in  Dart¬ 
mouth.  But  I’m  a  Bristolian.  I  started  in  my 
father’s  business.  Wooden  boats.  Went  on  to 
steel  shipyards.  For  several  years  I  ran  the  Aga 
Khan’s  shipyard  in  Porto  Cervo,  Sardinia.  Last 
job  was  the  one  in  Kuwait.  I’ve  also  been 
working  as  an  underwriter,  a  marine  surveyor, 
for  Lloyds’  Insurance  Company.  The  Matthew 
came  out  of  the  blue  about  three  years  ago.  John 
Hartnell  is  the  director  general  of  the  project, 
and  Peter  Workman,  the  chairman.  They  asked 
me  to  be  project  manager.  Shipwrights?  As 
surveyor,  I  happen  to  know  where  all  the  decent 
shipwrights  are.  And  of  course  in  Bristol,  we’re 
well-placed.  Bristol  has  been  building  ships 
long  before  the  rest  of  England.  There’s  a 
reason  to  the  phrase,  ‘shipshape  and  Bristol- 
fashion.’  All  the  shipwrights  were  quite  happy 
to  come  on  the  job.  Everyone  was  highly  de¬ 
lighted,  highly  honored.  It’s  a  plum  job  for 
about  a  dozen  hand-picked  men.” 

The  construction  of  the  Matthew  began  in 
February  1 994  with  preparing  the  site.  In  March 
a  truck  pulled  into  the  lot  with  the  first  load  of 
wood.  Just  over  two  months  later,  30  May  1994, 
the  keel  was  laid.  Said  Blackwell,  “she’s  a 
caravel,  our  best  idea  of  what  Cabot’s  ship  was. 
She’s  very  heavy,  this  boat.  Type  of  boat  not 
built  nowadays.”  As  sweat  beaded  and  rolled 
down  the  small  of  my  back  in  the  heat  of  the 
shed,  Blackwell  went  on.  “We  worked  through¬ 
out  the  year,  when  it  was  pouring,  sleeting, 
snowing,  the  lot.”  And  the  launch?  “September 
9th,  no  question  about  that.  Then  from  Septem¬ 
ber  to  March  or  April  for  the  fitting  out.  Sea 
trials  will  come  after.” 

Architect  Colin  Mudie’s  sheaf  of  specifica¬ 
tions  called  for  standards  long  lost  to  many 
yacht  builders  today:  “Capable  of  the  North 
Atlantic.”  “To  meet  all  national  and  interna¬ 
tional  statutory  regulations  for  vessel  of  ‘his¬ 
toric  character.’”  Fairing:  “The  hull  is  to  be 
accurately  built  to  the  required  form  and  great 
care  is  to  be  taken  to  ensure  that  all  curves  are 
perfectly  fair  and  eyesweet.”  It  was  a  blueprint 
for  strength,  massive  strength  and  heavily  built, 
more  so  than  any  ship  this  size  built  today,  this 


Matthew.  For  example,  the  keel  is  made  of 
Opepe,  an  African  hardwood  used  because  it 
was  the  longest  piece  of  suitable  hardwood 
available.  The  old  Matthew  would  most  likely 
have  used  oak  or  elm  for  the  keel,  but  we  no 
longer  have  oak  or  elm  in  long  and  clear  enough 
lengths.  Four  pieces  of  local  oak  are  scarfed  for 
the  stem,  three  for  the  sternpost.  The  frames  are 
cut  from  green  oak,  just  as  they  probably  had 
been  in  1 497.  Green  wood  is  easier  to  work,  and 
can  be  used  right  away.  It  would  have  taken  at 
least  six  years  to  season  oak,  too  long  a  wait 
then  as  now.  The  frames  are  made  up  of  fut- 
tocks  or  separate  pieces  fastened  not  in  the 
original  manner  by  wooden  trunnels  (tree¬ 
nails),  but  by  silicon  bronze  bolts,  that  last 
longer.  Planking,  begun  in  February  1995,  is  of 
English  oak,  Scottish  larch,  or  Douglas  fir.  The 
planking  is  bent  in  a  steam  box  (about  an  hour 
for  each  inch  of  thickness)  to  make  it  conform 
to  the  curves  of  the  framing.  The  masts  and 
spars  are  of  Douglas  fir. 

We  left  the  shed  to  go  out  on  the  site,  pick¬ 
ing  our  way  through  stacks  of  boards, 
coils  of  power  cord  lines,  piles  of  oakum,  and 
scaffolding  reaching  up  the  sides  of  the  ship,  to 
the  steam  box  for  bending  the  timber.  “We  can 
get  a  bend  around  here  —  sweet  curves,”  Black- 
well  explained.  I  asked  about  the  wood.  “All 
oak  is  local.  There  are  two  sawmills  within 
twenty  miles  of  Bristol,  and  all  the  oak  trees 
come  from  within  fifty  miles  of  Bristol.  No, 
they’re  not  seasoned.  They’re  sawn  and  used 
green.  The  planking  is  larch.  Scottish.  The 
decks,  Douglas  fir  from  Scotland.”  Blackwell 
sighted  down  the  side  of  the  hull.  “Larch  under 
water  for  planking,  Douglas  fir  for  planking 
above  waterline.  Two-inch  planking.”  To  the 
whine  of  sanders  and  the  wooden  thunk  of 
mallets  on  chisels,  the  radio  reported  on  Eng¬ 
land  versus  the  West  Indies  in  the  Test  Match 
and  a  cheer  went  up  from  the  shipwrights  as 
England  hit  a  four.  Cricket  on  that  day  in  Au¬ 
gust  was  at  the  grounds  at  Trent  Bridge,  Not¬ 
tingham.  It  was  hot  there  too.  Here  in  Bristol  at 
the  water’s  edge,  the  heat  brings  out  the  rich 
smell  of  oakum  and  putty.  Warwick  Moreton, 
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Caulking  the  Matthew. 


one  of  the  shipwrights  and  a  Bristolian,  has 
been  building  boats  full-time  for  fourteen  years: 
“Very  lucky.  This  job,  they  don’t  come  along 
like  this  very  often.  I  mostly  work  on  restora¬ 
tion.  That  doesn’t  quite  have  the  same  high 
profile  as  this,  doesn’t  have  the  uniqueness,” 
said  Moreton. 

Somewhat  more  on  the  rigging.  The  rigging 
came  later,  after  that  hot  August  afternoon,  and 
still  more  rigging  later  after  a  summer  of  sail¬ 
ing,  when  additional  sails  were  added.  The 
caravela  redonda’s  three  masts,  with  a  fore¬ 
course  on  the  foremast,  a  main  course  on  the 
mainmast,  and  a  lateen  sail  on  the  after  mizzen¬ 
mast,  make  for  a  certain  bulk  aloft.  To  give 
some  idea  of  the  massiveness  of  the  rig,  con¬ 
sider  that  the  main  yard  is  about  55'  long,  about 
the  beam  of  a  nineteenth  century  clipper  ship. 
With  the  main  course  bent,  it  weighs  about  a 
half  ton,  and  takes  six  to  ten  men  to  hoist  it.  Off 
the  bowsprit  was  rigged  a  spritsail;  to  the  foot 
of  the  forecourse,  a  bonnet;  to  the  foot  of  the 


maincourse,  two  bonnets;  to  the  truck  of  the 
mainmast,  and  a  topsail.  Additionally,  later 
experience  showed  that  to  help  on  a  reach, 
staysails  were  needed.  These  were  added  to  the 
forestay  and  mainstay.  The  sails  on  the  new 
Matthew  are  Dacron,  and  all  cordage  is  Roblon 
polypropylene  tri-strand  that  feels  like  the  hemp 
that  would  have  been  used  on  the  original  ship. 
Steering  is  handled  by  the  helmsman  either  by 
the  tiller  under  the  sterncastle,  or  on  top  of  the 
sterncastle,  using  the  whip  staff,  a  vertical 
extension  of  the  tiller  that  rises  through  a  hole 
in  the  sterncastle  deck. 

As  we  walked  toward  the  stern,  Blackwell 
pointed  up  and  observed:  “The  most  interesting 
aspect  of  the  project  is  using  huge  blocks  of 
wood.  It  is  like  erecting  a  big  piece  of  sculp¬ 
ture,”  he  said,  gesturing  to  the  huge  sternpost. 
With  some  of  the  planking  yet  to  be  secured  to 
the  frames  or  ribs,  you  could  still  see  the  ves¬ 
sel’s  skeleton.  That  was  interesting,  to  see  a 
ship’s  construction  in  progress.  “You’ve  gotthe 
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frames.  When  you’re  inside  a  vessel  like  this 
it’s  like  being  inside  a  cathedral.  All  the  frames 
and  knees,  it’s  like  being  in  a  big  church.” 
That’s  appropriate,  with  the  Matthew  within  a 
few  cable-lengths  of  Admiral  Penn’s  bones 
resting  under  a  dark,  worn  gray  slab  at  St.  Mary 
Redcliffe. 

At  Redcliffe  Quay,  at  a  sweet  curve  in  the 
old  River  Avon’s  course,  a  new  ship’s  timbers 
rose  skyward.  Her  keel  was  soon  to  touch  water, 
to  stem  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  five  hundred  years 


after  Cabot,  that  keel  was  to  retrace  the  wake 
first  cut  in  1 497.  The  ancient  Greek  philosopher 
Heraclitus  once  observed  that  we  cannot  step 
into  the  same  river  twice,  that  water,  like  time, 
flows  on.  But  by  building  and  then  sailing  this 
new  Matthew  over  the  old  course  of  her  famous 
predecessor,  we  have  once  again  seen  that 
outside  the  libraries  and  museums,  sawdust  and 
salt  spray  have  much  to  teach  us  about  maritime 
history. 
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So  much  of  our  history  has  taken  place 
upon  the  waters  of  the  world . . . 
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Share  Our  Adventures , 

Sea  History ,  our  colorful  quarterly  magazine,  pre¬ 
sents  the  full  sweep  of  history's  affair  with  the 
sea.  We  also  sponsor  seminars  and  at  least  two 
educational  cruises  each  year  for  members  of 
the  Society. 

Save  Our  Heritage, 

For  over  30  years  the  National  Maritime  His¬ 
torical  Society  has  worked  to  save  endangered 
historic  ships,  from  the  sailing  ships  Wavertree 
and  Elissa  to  the  steam  tug  Mathilda  and  the  Lib¬ 
erty  ship  John  W.  Brown ,  shown  at  left. 
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Shape  Our  Future! 

Our  education  program  has  been  expanded  to  become  the 
official  education  program  of  Operation  Sail  2000.  It  will 
bring  the  public  beyond  the  spectacle  of  tall  ship  visits  into 
a  fuller  understanding  of  the  history  of  seafaring. 


Join  Now  and  receive  a  special  gift  of  14  full-color  Texaco  Tall  Ship  prints  by  the  renowned 
marine  artist  Jim  Mitchell.  You  will  receive  Sea  Histon /  for  a  year  and  your  support  will  help  the  Society's 
work  for  our  maritime  heritage.  Send  $35*  to  NATIONAL  MARITIME  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY, 
PO  Box  68,  Peekskill  NY  10566.  Or  call  in  your  credit  card  order  to  1-800-221-NMHS. 


*$15  is  for  Sea  History  magazine  and  $20  is  a  tax-deductible  contribution. 


History  Hidden  in  Each  Ship  Model 


Peter  E.  Demarest 


As  each  ship  slides  down  the  ways,  she 
represents  a  compromise  of  ideals,  and 
when  she  hits  the  water  she  becomes  an  artifact 
representing  the  best  of  the  technology  at  her 
launch  date.  The  compromise  is  among  the 
desire  of  her  owner  to  generate  a  profit  by 
carrying  the  maximum  cargo,  the  desire  of  her 
designer/builder  to  provide  the  strongest  vessel 
with  the  best  appearance  while  utilizing  proven 
construction  techniques,  and  the  desire  of  her 
captain  to  have  a  safe  and  speedy  vessel.  When 
she  hits  the  water,  she  becomes  a  floating  time 
capsule.  As  the  vessel  sails  through  her  career, 
each  voyage  produces  logs  and  records,  and 
occasionally  a  legend  or  myth  that  becomes  part 
of  her  history. 

The  job  of  the  ship  modeler  is  to  reflect  all 
of  the  above  in  a  miniature  form.  He  or  she 
must  be  religiously  accurate  in  scale  for  every 
component  while  at  the  same  time  making  each 
part  appear  realistic.  Occasionally,  the  modeler 
is  able  to  incorporate  a  modification  in  the 
model  to  commemorate  a  career  event,  thereby 
dating  the  model  to  a  specific  period  or  year. 
The  finished  model  stands  alone  as  a  work  of 
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art,  reflecting  the  skill  and  patience  of  its  buil¬ 
der,  yet,  a  great  portion  of  the  modeler’s  effort 
is  never  seen. 

In  order  to  achieve  the  goal  of  “the  perfect 
model,”  a  builder  spends  many  hours  and 
months  doing  research.  The  hours  spent  in  this 
endeavor  may  well  surpass  the  hours  actually 
spent  in  building  the  model,  often  taking 
months  if  not  years.  Museums  and  repositories 
of  major  collections  must  be  contacted  and 
visited,  if  possible.  Copies  of  paintings  and 
photographs  must  be  purchased  and  studied.  If 
drawings  exist,  an  unlikely  occurrence,  they  too 
must  be  studied  and  compared  to  the  photo¬ 
graphs  to  determine  accuracy  and  variations  due 
to  modifications  made  during  the  life  of  the 
vessel.  Lines  must  be  taken  from  builders’  half 
models  or  generated  from  similar  vessels. 

Throughout  all  this  research  effort,  the 
modeler  reads  everything  he  can  find  pertaining 
to  the  vessel  under  study,  including  newspapers 
from  the  period,  logbooks,  yard  records,  and 
any  documentation  pertaining  to  the  vessel. 
There  is  no  predicting  which  source  may  pro¬ 
duce  information  important  enough  to  have  an 
impact  on  the  model.  All  this  effort  reveals 
strands  of  facts  and  vignettes  that  weave  a 
hidden  history  usually  known  only  to  the  mod¬ 
eler.  After  the  model  is  completed,  this  secret 
history  slips  back  into  the  archives,  perhaps 
never  to  be  discovered  again. 

Let  me  trace  such  a  strand  for  you  and 
illustrate  how  a  sailor  captured  during  the  Civil 
War  can  be  connected  to  a  pouch  of  diamonds 
claimed  as  salvage  more  than  twenty  years 
later. 

The  story  involves  two  tern  schooners,  the 
Welaka  and  the  Fannie  A.  Gorham. 

The  tern,  or  three  masted  schooner,  Welaka, 
was  one  of  thousands  of  schooners  built  in 
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Maine  in  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  These  vessels  were  highly  efficient  and 
very  economical  to  operate.  The  Welaka  carried 
a  crew  of  four:  a  cabin  boy,  two  mates  and 
skipper.  She  was  employed  carrying  lumber  and 
bulk  cargo  along  the  East  Coast  from  Maine  to 
Florida  as  well  as  from  East  Coast  ports  to  ports 
in  Europe.  She  was  launched  at  the  C.  P.  Carter 
&  Co.  yard  in  Belfast,  Maine,  on  July  15,  1873. 
Her  tonnage  was  432.55  and  her  dimensions 
were  134' x  3 1' x  14'. 

It  is  the  genesis  and  ending  of  the  Welaka' s 
career  that  provide  an  interesting  insight  into 
the  period  in  which  she  operated.  The  name 
Welaka  is  not  a  traditional  name  for  a  Maine- 
built  schooner.  She  was  not  named  for  a  Maine 
Indian  tribe  or  Indian  chief,  but  in  grateful 
tribute  to  the  townspeople  of  Welaka  on  the  St. 
Johns  River  in  Florida. 

The  principal  resource  materials  utilized  to 
design  and  build  the  model  were  two  paint¬ 
ings,1,2  one  launching  photograph,3  the  half 
model  of  a  dimensionally  similar  vessel  built  in 
the  same  yard  during  the  same  period,4,5  the  oral 
tradition  passed  down  in  the  family  of  her 


original  builder,  Captain  James  H.  Perkins,  the 
logbooks  of  her  final  voyage,6  and  two  newspa¬ 
per  articles.7,8  It  is  the  latter  four  resources  that 
provide  a  secret  history  of  the  Welaka. 

Perkins,  her  owner,  began  his  sailing  career 
in  1857  as  a  teenage  mate  aboard  schooners 
sailing  from  Maine  to  Florida,  frequently  deliv¬ 
ering  and  taking  on  cargo  at  the  port  of  Welaka. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  Perkins,  then 
a  mate  on  a  ship  chartered  to  the  Union  Army, 
was  captured  and  imprisoned  in  Andersonville 
where  he  suffered  the  slow  process  of  starvation 
and  disease  which  lead  to  the  slow  death  of  his 
fellow  prisoners.  One  of  his  jailers  had  been  a 
worker  on  the  docks  in  Welaka  before  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities.  He  recognized  Perkins 
and  managed  to  smuggle  him  extra  food  which 
kept  him  alive  to  the  end  of  the  war.  The  Wela¬ 
ka  was  named  as  a  tribute  to  that  worker  and  the 
other  people  from  the  town  whose  generosity 
saved  his  life. 

The  other  piece  of  her  hidden  history  comes 
from  her  final  logbook  and  contemporary  news¬ 
paper  accounts  of  Welaka' s  final  voyage  . 

Logbooks  usually  make  pretty  dry  reading, 


The  Welaka. 
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and  the  Welaka’ s  are  no  exception,  but  on 
occasion,  they  come  alive.  During  one  storm 
passage  the  morning  wave  height  was  described 
as  “huge,”  by  noon  the  wave  height  was  “colos¬ 
sal,”  and  by  evening  the  height  was  “stupen¬ 
dous.”  By  the  next  morning,  all  was  normal, 
leaving  the  question  of  the  next  descriptive 
superlative  unanswered. 

We  taka’ s  final  voyage  ended  in  a  storm  off 
Cape  Henry  on  Friday,  October  25,  1889. 
During  the  previous  month  Captain  Cotrell,  her 
long  time  captain,  had  elected  to  remain  at 
home  and  passed  the  command  of  the  Welaka  to 
Captain  G.  D.  Mahoney.  The  vessel  was  heavily 
loaded  with  a  cargo  of  lumber  bound  for  Provi¬ 
dence.  All  the  log  entries  for  her  final  day  were 
made  by  the  Welaka’ s  chief  mate  M.  Mitchell. 
The  log  describes  the  conditions  as  a  hard  gale 
and  “mountainous  seas  from  the  NE”  on  the 
previous  day.  The  Welaka  was  taking  a  “great 
deal  of  water.”  She  had  been  running  under  bare 
poles,  but  on  the  25th  the  conditions  had  mod¬ 
erated  and  she  was  able  to  make  sail.  The 
following  is  the  complete  excerpt  of  the  final 
log  entry: 

6  a.m.  moderate  wind  made  sail 
lanyards  of  lower  rigging  badly  chafed, 
the  ship,  very  much  chafed  running  gear 
badly  chafed.  Noon.  Lat.  36.  '24.  Count- 
tuck  lighthouse  NW.  wore  ship  signaled 
a  steamer  passing.  “Mount  Edcome.”  he 
re  ?  us  to  the  “Spindrift”  and  he  agreed 
to  tow  us  to  port  for  $2,000.  while  pass¬ 
ing  the  hawser  off  on  board  the  vessels 
collided  doing  us  considerable  damage 
broke  down  rails  and  several  stanchions 
the  tow  ropes  having  foiled  the  propel¬ 
ler  in  principle  causing  the  colliding  the 
steam  foiling  us  after  on  the  quarter. 
Breaking  down  stand  frame,  quarter 
chocks,  and  a  chunk  of?  rudder  end  the 
vessel  commenced  to  fill  with  water, 
having  made  2  ft  in  the  hour  the  Capt  . 
thought  it  advisable  to  abandon  the  ship 
gave  orders  accordingly  thereby  not 
having  sufficient  time  to  save  stores  or 
anything  connected  with  the  ship,  the 
steamer’s  boat  put  us  on  board  the 


steam  were  we  received  every  care  and 
attention  and  all  manner  of  kindness  the 
steamer  arrived  here  this  evening  hav¬ 
ing  towed  the  wreck  most  part  of  the 
way 

The  steamer  sent  a  boat  and  crew  to 
tow  and  rescue  schooner  and  tow  her 
savely  to  port.  At  about  9am  schooner’s 
hawser  broke,  she  sent  back  another 
hawser,  the  chief  mate  having  been 
aboard  the  schooner  injured  both  his 
arms,  they  brought  him  aboard  the 
steamer,  and  sent  the  boatswain  to  re¬ 
place  him  and  towed  to  Cape  Henry 
Light  were  the  hawser  broke  and  the 
vessel  stranded. 

Six  days  later  an  account  of  the  loss  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Belfast  (Maine)  Republican 
Journal  that  was  based  upon  a  letter  from 
Mahoney  written  on  the  27th,  two  days  after  the 
loss  that  gives  a  different  perspective  without 
the  immediacy  of  the  moment. 

Sch.  Welaka  is  a  total  loss  off  the  point 
of  Cape  Henry  light.  We  lost  everything 
forward  Oct.  17th,  by  a  running  sea,  in 
a  hurricane.  Oct.  24th  rode  out  another 
gale,  vessel  using  up  fast.  Signalled  the 
steamer  Spindrift,  of  London  to  tow  us 
for  $2,000.  The  vessel  was  leaking  200 
strokes  per  hour.  After  parting  hawser 
the  steamer  came  alongside  breaking  in 
top  and  stern.  We  then  abandoned  ves¬ 
sel  with  four  feet  of  water  in  hold,  go¬ 
ing  aboard  the  steamer.  The  schooner 
was  taken  in  tow.  The  hawser  parted 
three  times.  The  mate  had  both  arms 
broken.  The  schooner  was  towed  to 
Cape  Henry,  and  was  abandoned.  She 
was  breaking  up. 

The  article  also  gave  some  of  the  history 
and  ownership  of  the  Welaka  and  went  on  to 
explain  that  Mahoney  was  going  down  to  Cape 
Henry  to  take  charge  of  the  wreck  and  arrange 
for  salvage.  It  would  seem  that  “spin”  was  not 
unknown  even  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  three-masted  Maine-built  schooners 
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The  Fannie  A.  Gorham. 


make  very  attractive  models.  The  half  hull 
model  utilized  to  generate  the  lines  of  the 
model  of  the  Welaka  had  been  used  in  1881  to 
build  another  three  masted  schooner,  the  Fannie 
A.  Gorham.  The  Fannie  A.  Gorham  has  an 
important  place  in  sea  history  which,  although 
lost  for  some  time,  was  rediscovered  while 
creating  her  model. 

The  Smithsonian’s  collection  of  ship 
models  is  a  wondrous  and  humbling  place  for 
those  who  build  models.  It  is  a  place  to  spend 
hours  trying  to  answer  the  question  “How  did 
they  do  that?”  The  model  collection  of  the 
non-military  ships  is  contained  in  the  Hall  of 
Transportation  in  the  Smithsonian  Museum  of 
American  History.  On  panels  above  the  model 
display  cases  which  line  the  walls,  almost 
unnoticed,  is  the  collection  of  builders’  half 
models.  On  one  panel  of  half  models,  in  the 
upper  left  hand  corner  is  the  only  half  model  in 
the  collection  that  is  painted  white.  That  is  the 
half  model  utilized  by  C.P.  Carter  &  Co.  to 
generate  the  frames  for  the  tern  schooner  Fan¬ 
nie  A.  Gorham  in  1881.  Howard  I.  Chapell 


interpreted  the  half  model  and  produced  plans 
which  were  the  basis  for  the  model. 

The  history  of  the  Fannie  A.  Gorham  is 
unremarkable  until  March  14,  1886,  when  she 
was  on  a  passage  to  Boston  with  a  cargo  of 
lumber.  It  was  a  foggy  night,  and  she  was 
feeling  her  way  eastward  along  Fire  Island  off 
the  south  shore  of  Long  Island  when,  nearby,  an 
unknown  collier  collided  with  Cunard’s  newest 
Blue  Ribband  liner  Oregon.  The  collier  sank 
immediately  with  all  hands,  but  the  Oregon 
lasted  several  hours  longer.  The  Fannie  A. 
Gorham  was  one  of  two  vessels  in  the  area  that 
went  to  assist  the  Oregon.  Later  that  day,  she 
delivered  130  passengers  taken  from  the  Ore¬ 
gon  to  Cunard’s  dock  in  New  York  She  also 
delivered  a  packet  of  diamonds  valued  at 
$1,000,000  for  which  she  was  later  awarded 
salvage.  Thanks  to  the  prompt  action  of  both 
vessels  there  was  no  loss  of  life  of  those  aboard 
the  Oregon. 

After  her  one  day  of  fame,  the  Fannie  A. 
Gorham  settled  back  into  hard  working  obscu¬ 
rity  until  she  was  lost  on  Nantucket  shoals  in 
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1892. 

The  common  thread  between  the  Civil  War 
prisoner  who  subsequently  had  the  Welaka  built 
and  the  packet  of  diamonds  rescued  by  the 
Fannie  A.  Gorham  was  not  only  the  common 
birth  yard  of  the  two  vessels  but  also  the  fact 
that  George  Mahoney,  who  officiated  at  the 
demise  of  the  Welaka,  was  the  same  George 


Notes 


1.  Oil  Painting  of  the  Welaka.  Peabody  Essex  Museum 
Accession  No.  M2305. 

2.  Oil  Painting  entitled  Sch.  “Welaka”  Captain  Perkins. 
Entering  Salerno.  Private  collection. 

3.  Photograph  of  Welaka  on  the  ways  prior  to  launch. 
The  Mariners’  Museum  .  Neg.  No.  PK  1860. 

4.  Half  model  of  Fannie  A.  Gorham  Smithsonian 
Institution  collection.  Museum  of  American  History. 


Mahoney  who  had  rescued  the  passengers  of  the 
steamer  Oregon  three  years  earlier. 

The  research  behind  each  ship  model  brings 
together  diverse  resources  that  often  “flesh  out” 
small  pieces  of  history  into  interesting  stories. 
The  research  is  almost  more  fun  than  the  build¬ 
ing  of  the  model,  and  the  building  is  great  fun 
to  do. 

z 


Half  model  No.  76078 

5.  Plan  NWC-23.  Smithsonian  Collection.  Museum  of 
American  History. 

6.  Logbooks  of  the  Welaka.  Collection  of  the  Penobscot 
Maritime  Museum. 

7.  Belfast  Maine  Republican  Journal,  3  1  October  1889. 

8.  Waldo  Independent,  12  June  1997. 


Thrill t0  ®est 

vf Nautical  Fiction! 


Handsome  paperbound 
editions  of  the 

•  Alexander  Kent  • 
Richard  Botitho  novels 
and  great  classics  by 

•  Capt.  Marryat  • 

•  Rafael  Sabatini  • 

•  W.  Clark  Russell  • 

•  Michael  Scott  • 


Available  in  bookstores 
or  call  toll-free  1-888-266-5711 
for  a  free  catalog! 


M  eBooks  Press 

120  West  State  Street 
Ithaca,  NY  14850- 
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American  Maritime  History  Project,  Inc. 

Dear  American  Neptune  Reader: 

American  maritime  history  and  its  impact  on  America’s  growth  and  economy  is  of 
compelling  interest  and  great  importance. 

There  are  few  more  significant  or  dynamic  subjects  than  America’s  rich  and  complex 
commercial  maritime  history.  We  are  a  maritime  nation.  For  over  four  centuries,  water 
transport  has  been  vital  to  America’s  interests,  in  both  peace  and  war.  Transportation 
systems,  the  ability  to  carry  passengers  and  commercial  goods  inside  and  outside 
America,  have  been  the  lifeblood  of  American  growth  and  daily  economic  activity  — 
every  hour,  every  day.  Yet  transport  by  water  has  dropped  from  public  attention. 

Knowledgeable  persons,  including  two  former  maritime  administrators,  have  formed 
an  independent,  nonprofit  organization  (§501  (c)(3)),  the  American  Maritime  History 
Project,  Inc.,  to  preserve  and  communicate  the  history  of  this  vast,  essential  industry, 
affecting  all  Americans.  We  need  your  help. 

Our  plan,  in  summary,  is  to  prepare  a  written,  comprehensive  history  of  American 
maritime  activity,  in  the  context  of  our  nation’s  growth  between  1600  and  2000,  and 
take  relevant  oral  histories.  We  seek  to  widen  and  deepen  our  understanding  of 
America’s  growth  and  prosperity,  as  well  as  to  bring  honor  to  the  memory  of  those 
who  made  maritime  history.  History  Informs  the  Future! 

We  have  two  specific  broad  objectives: 

•  To  prepare  and  publish  the  history  volumes  and  record  oral  histories; 

•  to  prepare  supportive  volumes  and  communication  links. 

In  addition,  we  intend  to  develop  material  of  a  more  specialized  nature,  for  children 
and  others.  This  is  a  large  task,  and  well  worth  doing. 

Our  advisor  and  editor  is  Dr.  Alex  Roland,  Professor  and  Chair  of  the  History 
Department  at  Duke  University.  Our  project  is  endorsed  by  Professor  Walter  A. 
McDougal,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  historian. 

We  ask  for  your  assistance  in  bringing  our  project  to  fruition. 

Write  to: 

Eliot  H.  Lumbard,  Chair 
American  Maritime  History  Project,  Inc. 

Babson  Center,  USMMA 
Kings  Point,  NY  11024 
Phone  (516)  773-5654 
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The  Papers  of  Evers  Burtner  (1893-1984) 

Victor  A.  Lewinson 


Evers  Burtner  (1893-1984)  taught  Marine 
Engineering  in  the  Department  of  Naval 
Architecture  and  Marine  Engineering  (now 
Ocean  Engineering)  at  the  Massachusetts  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Technology  from  1915  until  his  retire¬ 
ment  in  1958.  The  Hart  Nautical  Collections 
(HNC)  of  the  MIT  Museum  have  about  five 
cubic  feet  of  Burtner’s  technical  papers.  These 
have  recently  been  arranged  in  numbered  archi¬ 
val  folders,  each  with  a  heading.  As  much  as 
possible,  we  have  respected  the  order  in  which 
the  papers  were  found.  We  created  two  lists, 
one  abbreviated  and  one  detailed,  of  folder 
contents;  there  is  also  a  list  of  many  MIT  peo¬ 
ple  mentioned  in  the  papers.  The  purpose  of  this 
NOTE  is  to  make  the  papers  accessible  to 
researchers. 

The  Burtner  papers  became  part  of  the  Hart 
Nautical  Museum  before  the  official  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  MIT  Institute  Archives,  where 
researchers  interested  in  the  papers  of  MIT 
professors  have  been  able  to  begin  their  inqui¬ 
ries  since  the  1970s.  The  MIT  Museum  holds 
many  thousands  of  general  biographical  and 


Victor  A.  Lewinson  is  a  volunteer  at  the  Hart 
Nautical  Collection  of  the  MIT  Museum.  He  spent 
30  years  in  maritime  freight  transportation 
consulting  and  research.  Kurt  Hasselbalch  is  Curator 
of  HNC. 

A  Nautical  Museum  was  founded  in  1921  as  a 
part  of  the  Department  of  Naval  Architecture  and 
Marine  Engineering  (now  Department  of  Ocean 
Engineering)  at  MIT.  It  was  named  "Francis  Russell 
Hart  Nautical  Museum"  in  1940  in  honor  of  the 
former  President  of  the  United  Fruit  Company,  an 
MIT  alumnus  (Class  of  1889)  who  had  worked  with 
the  Museum  from  its  beginning  until  his  death  in 
1939.  In  1982,  the  Hart  Nautical  Museum  joined 
with  the  MIT  Museum  and  became  the  Hart  Nautical 
Collections. 


photo  files  relating  to  professors,  students  and 
others  associated  with  MIT.  Original  papers 
may  occasionally  be  found  in  these  files,  but 
most  original  documents  will  ultimately  be 
transferred  to  the  Institute  Archives. 

HNC’s  holdings  of  Burtner’s  papers  are 
almost  totally  technical;  only  a  few  pages  can 
be  called  personal.  The  technical  material  can 
be  broadly  summarized  under  four  headings 
(Notes,  Reprints,  Teaching  Materials  and 
Manuscripts)  whose  significance  is  discussed 
below. 

•  Notes:  handwritten  or  typed  pages 
containing  data,  text  or  calculations 
concerning  ships  or  types  of  ma¬ 
chinery.  Many  tables,  for  example, 
compare  the  characteristics  or  per¬ 
formance  of  various  ships  or  ma¬ 
chinery  installations.  Such  informa¬ 
tion  may  be  valuable  in  itself  if  not 
available  or  not  similarly  collected 
elsewhere,  and  may  well  reveal 
Burtner’s  knowledge  or  thoughts 
about  particular  projects.  Many 
pages,  however,  are  anonymous  or 
undated  or  both. 

•  Reprints:  many  articles  from  jour¬ 
nals  or  ship  magazines  or  from  the 
preprints  circulated  before  meetings 
of  the  Society  of  Naval  Architects 
and  Marine  Engineers  (SNAME). 

This  category  includes  copies  of 
reports,  supplier’s  pamphlets,  gov¬ 
ernment  bulletins,  and  a  few  books. 
Again,  these  may  be  valuable  for 
their  content  or  shed  light  on  Burt¬ 
ner’s  knowledge  and  interests. 

•  Teaching  Materials:  lecture  notes 
of  professors  (not  all  MIT  and  few 
of  Burtner’s)  and  students,  term 
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Faculty  of  MIT’s  Department  of  Naval  Architecture  and  Marine  Engineering,  1922.  Front  row  from  left:  William 
Hovgaard,  James.  R.  Jack,  (Department  Head,  1920-1936),  George  Owen.  Back  row  from  left:  F.  A.  Magoun, 
Henry  H.  W.  Keith,  Evers  Burtner.  Photo  by  Bachrach.  Courtesy  of  MIT  Museum. 


papers,  and  examination  problems. 

•  Manuscripts:  (folder  II-7)  chapter 
on  “Ship  Structural  Design-Hull 
Details”;  (III-7)  draft  copy  for  com¬ 
ments  of  “Economic  Analysis  of 
Cargo  Ship  Designs”  (FMHiatt); 
(V-l,  IV- 1,  IV-2)  Italian  Naval 
Architecture  text  by  Prof  Mengoli. 

A  few  memos  may  be  book  chapters 
or  lecture  notes. 

Often,  a  folder  or  binder  holds  more  than 
one  category  relevant  to  a  single  indicated 
subject.  For  instance,  folder  IV- 1 6  is  a  1  "-thick 
binder  entitled  “Launching  of  Ships”  on  the 
spine.  In  it,  all  on  launching,  are  twenty-five 
pages  of  notes,  three  photos  and  three  letters 
with  memos;  eighteen  reprints,  a  report  and  a 
supplier’s  pamphlet;  and  teaching  materials 
(two  problems  for  students).  Many  binders  or 


packets  have  no  subject  label,  and  there  is  no 
discernible  overall  filing  structure. 

Occasionally,  there  are  lists  of  ships  fitted 
with  the  machinery  under  discussion.  Of  histor¬ 
ical  interest  may  be  Folder  IV-23,  lists  of  ships 
built  by  Cramp  shipyard  and  engines  of  Andrew 
Fletcher  Co.  (1854-1925)  and  Portland  Co. 

Burtner  was  born  24  April  1893  in  Hagers¬ 
town,  Maryland.  His  parents  were  Daniel 
Emery  Burtner,  a  Congregational  clergyman, 
and  Alice  (Evers)  Burtner.  In  1921,  he  married 
Mary  E.  DuBois.  They  had  two  children,  Cyn¬ 
thia  and  James.  He  died  in  Bradenton,  Florida 
on  20  February  1984. 

He  received  the  SB  degree  from  MIT  in 
Naval  Architecture  in  1915.  The  title  of  his 
senior  thesis  was  “Investigation  of  Deflection 
of  Cargo  Steamer  ATLANTIC,”  with  D.  C. 
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Ramsay,  a  member  of  the  same  MIT  class. 

Inspection  of  MIT  catalogs  at  five  year 
intervals  from  1925  to  1955  shows  that  the 
courses  Burtner  taught  were  mainly  on  basic 
ship  machinery  and  design,  rather  than  special¬ 
ized  subjects  such  as  vibrations,  propellers,  or 
economics.  He  also  taught  ship  design  in  the 
years  around  World  War  II.  Burtner  was  an 
Assistant  in  1915-1916,  Instructor  1916-1925, 
Assistant  Professor  1925-1932,  and  Associate 
Professor  1932-1958. 

In  addition  to  his  teaching  duties,  Burtner 
was  acting  curator  (later  curator)  of  the  Hart 
Nautical  Museum  from  1 950  to  1 963,  the  last  in 
a  forty-two-year  succession  of  professor/  cura¬ 
tors  there.  In  1964  he  was  followed  by  William 
A.  Baker,  the  first  professional  (paid)  curator. 
Despite  Burtner’ s  teaching  time  obligations,  he 
was  surprisingly  active  in  managing  and  adding 
to  the  collections.  He  built  several  steamship 
models  for  the  museum  and  raised  funds  to  buy 
others,  including  the  Robert  Innis  Collection. 
He  was  also  directly  responsible  for  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  the  C.  H.  W.  Foster  Collection  of  4,500 
yacht  photographs  by  Stebbins,  Jackson  and 
Peabody.  Five  major  collections  were  added 
during  his  term. 

Outside  MIT,  Burtner’ s  professional  activi¬ 
ties  included  measuring  yachts  for  the  Eastern 
and  Corinthian  Yacht  Clubs  of  Marblehead, 
Massachusetts,  from  1916  to  1968,  following 
MIT  Professor  H.  A.  Everett’s  similar  service  in 
1912-1915.  Folders  IV-4  contain  about  two 
hundred  measurement  certificates;  it  is  un¬ 
known  whether  some  yachts  may  be  repeated  in 
that  number.  The  certificates  are  on  printed 
forms  showing  boat  type,  date  and  place  where 
measured,  name  of  boat,  club,  owner,  designer 
and  builder,  date  of  build,  dimensions  of  hull 
(including  displacement),  booms  and  sails, 
rating  by  class,  and  remarks.  Not  every  space  is 
filled  in.  There  are  also  some  summary  tables. 
The  file  offers  a  slice  of  data  about  yachts  and 
clubs  active  in  racing  in  those  years. 

During  World  War  I,  he  worked  in  the 
scientific  section  of  the  Portsmouth  Navy  Yard 
in  1918.  In  World  War  II,  besides  his  teaching 
duties,  Burtner  spent  one  day  a  week  on  special 


design  projects  at  Bethlehem’s  Fore  River 
shipyard  in  Quincy,  Mass.,  and  also  was  associ¬ 
ate  marine  engineer  supervising  repairs  of  US 
Army  ships  during  the  Summer  of  1943.  Be¬ 
tween  the  Wars,  he  was  port  engineer  and 
marine  superintendent  with  John  S.  Emery  Co. 
for  about  two  years,  and  worked  several  Sum¬ 
mers  with  the  Turbine  Department  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  works  in  Lynn,  Mass.,  or  the 
Engineering  Scientific  Department  of  Bethle¬ 
hem’s  Fore  River  Yard.  During  1928-1947, 
Burtner  and  MIT  professor  Henry  Keith  spent  a 
day  a  week  in  Quincy  at  the  Bethlehem  Central 
Technical  Department. 

Burtner  wrote  the  marine  section  of 
“Mark’s  Mechanical  Engineers’  Handbook” 
(folder  I-3-c).  To  an  advanced  age  in  retirement, 
he  continued  his  interest  in  small  boats  and 
small  steam  engines,  and  built  a  steam  launch  as 
a  hobby.  In  folders  IV-3  and  IV-6,  for  example, 
are  typed  texts  from  the  1970s  and  1980  on 
these  subjects;  apparently  Burtner  submitted 
them  to  magazines  such  as  “National  Fisher¬ 
man”  or  “New  England  Offshore.” 

This  NOTE  is  intended  to  show  researchers 
what  they  may  find  of  interest  in  this  col¬ 
lection  of  Burtner’s  papers.  In  summary: 

•  About  the  man  himself,  there  is 
very  little  in  a  personal  sense 
•  About  the  engineer,  a  researcher 
skilled  in  Marine  Engineering  can 
probably  draw  inferences  about 
Burtner’s  work  and  conclusions, 
about  the  information  on  which 
they  were  based,  and  about  their 
significance 

•  About  the  professor,  the  collection 
offers  glimpses  of  how  teaching 
was  done  and  how  students  respon¬ 
ded 

•  About  basic  information,  there  are 
compilations  of  data  and  character¬ 
istics  that  may  be  of  interest. 

z 
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Notes 


1.  “A  History  of  the  First  75  Years,”  by  William.  A. 
Baker,  MIT  Department  of  Naval  Architecture  and 
Marine  Engineering  Report  #69-3,  Cambridge  MA, 
May  1969.  Although  without  index,  bibliography  or 
references,  it  is  indispensable  for  information  about 
Departmental  faculty,  dates,  course  offerings  and 
activities. 

2.  The  Collection  itself. 


3.  Resources  of  the  MIT  Museum,  including:  “Alumni 
Register”  or  “Register  of  Graduates”  (to  identify  MIT 
names),  published  at  irregular  intervals;  “Technology 
Review”;  “MIT  Publications,”  annuals,  for  course 
offerings  and  staff  assignments;  Personnel  files, 
folders  for  thousands  of  people  associated  with  MIT, 
filed  by  name.  Burtner’s  contains  obituaries,  bio¬ 
graphical  memos,  letters  and  photos. 


Shir  Model  Kits  from 

ACROSS  THE  POND 


"Mariefred’  Swedish  Steamer  built  in  1903,  still  runs 
in  Swedish  Archipelago.  Wood  construction.  English 
instructions/metric  dimensions,  tools,  drill  sizes- 
most  can  be  converted.  Use  as  pond  model  or  static, 
see  instructions,  length.  36.8",  beam  6.8"  $229. 


Imported  Ship  Model  Kits  from  many  Nations. 
Artitec,  Billings,  Dean's,  Bad,  Blue  Jacket  &  More! 
Across  The  Pond,  P.O.Box  1 53, 
Marblehead, MA  01 945 

Tele/Fax:  781-639-701 7  Toll  Free:  800-469-3957 
E-mail:  acrossthepond@mediaone.net 
Send  $3.00  for  copy  of  Web  site  catalog  pages, 
refundable  with  order.  Visit  our  web  site  at:  “http: 
people.ne.mediaone.net/acrossthepond/index.htm" 


Old  6  Rare 
Maritime  Books 

Bought  and  Sold 

•  Exploration  and  voyages  by  sea 

•  Shipbuilding,  seamanship  and  navigation 

•  Naval  history 

•  Whaling 

•  Yachting  and  Cruising 

•  Commercial  fisheries 

•  Lighthouses,  pirates  and  shipwrecks 

•  Logbooks,  documents  and  manuscripts 

•  Sea  charts 

•  Books  relating  to  marine  art, 
antiques  and  ship  models 

We  are  eager  to  purchase  single  volumes  or 
entire  collections  in  these  subject  areas. 

Ten  Pound  Island  Book  Co. 

76  Langsford  Street,  Gloucester,  MA  01930 
(978)  283-5299 
email:  tenpound@shore.net 
web:  http://www.abaa-booknet.com/usa/ten.pound/ 


catalogue  available  on  request 
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Museum  Focus 


San  Francisco  Maritime  Historical  Park 

The  Newly  Restored  Square-Rigged 
Flagship  Vessel  Balclutha 

San  Francisco  Maritime  National  Historical 
Park’s  newly  restored  flagship  Balclutha, 
magnificent  centerpiece  of  San  Francisco’s 
waterfront,  returned  on  12  June  1998  after  $1.5 
million  of  restoration  and  repair  work.  The 
grand  1 886  three-masted  square-rigger  had  been 
noticeably  absent  from  Hyde  Street  Pier  since 
October  1,  1997. 

The  restoration  project  was  facilitated  by  a 
landmark  partnership  between  San  Francisco 
Maritime  National  Historical  Park  (a  unit  of  the 
National  Park  Services)  and  the  National  Mari¬ 
time  Museum  Association,  a  nonprofit  organi¬ 
zation  established  in  1950  which  is  dedicated  to 
preserving  maritime  history  and  encouraging 
public  appreciation  of  the  West  Coast’s  rich 
maritime  heritage.  Balclutha  was  chosen  as  the 
first  major  project  for  his  joint  preservation 
effort  because  of  her  historical  significance, 
and  because  severe  physical  deterioration  was 
threatening  the  ship. 

The  National  Park  Service’s  share  of  the 
project  began  on  October  1,  1997,  when  Balclu¬ 
tha  was  towed  to  Bay  Ship  &  Yacht  Co.  for 
drydocking.  The  National  Park  Service  funded 
critical  inspections  and  maintenance  which 
included  hull  repairs,  painting  of  the  underwa¬ 
ter  body,  cathodic  protection  renewal,  riveting, 
topside  painting,  repairs  to  main  deck  water¬ 
ways  and  steel  structure,  below  deck  fumiga¬ 
tion,  and  removal,  repairs  and  restepping  of  the 
foremast  and  repair  of  its  rigging. 

The  National  Maritime  Museum  Associa¬ 
tion  committed  additional  funding  and  project 
management  services  needed  to  repair  Bal- 
clutha's  leaking  main  deck  using  skills  prac¬ 
ticed  by  Balclutha'1  s  original  builders.  The 
project  included  removing  the  existing  deck, 
repairing  the  steel  support  beams,  relaying  the 
deck  with  Douglas  fir  and  teak  planking  (the 


types  of  wood  originally  used),  and  caulking 
(driving  cotton  strands  and  oakum  between  the 
planks  and  sealing  them  with  pine  tar).  Bal¬ 
clutha  has  now  been  restored  to  a  condition  that 
ensures  her  survival  into  the  next  century. 

The  budget  for  the  entire  Balclutha  project 
(both  NPS  and  NMMA)  was  $1.5  million.  The 
National  Park  Service  provided  $700,000  and 
the  National  Maritime  Museum  Association 
raised  the  remaining  $800,000  from  its  own 
resources  and  private  contributions.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Park  Trust  provided  a  no-interest  loan  to 
bridge  the  payout  period  for  the  restoration 
work  accomplished  during  the  fundraising 
effort. 

Balclutha,  the  flagship  of  San  Francisco 
Maritime  National  Historical  Park,  was  pur¬ 
chased  in  1954  by  the  Maritime  Museum  Asso¬ 
ciation  with  the  goal  of  restoring  her  as  a  mu¬ 
seum  ship  (at  that  time,  the  Pacific  Queen  was 
rotting  on  the  mud  flats  of  Sausalito).  The 
original  project  captured  the  public’s  imagina¬ 
tion  and  sparked  a  remarkable,  year-long  com¬ 
munity  effort.  Fully  restored,  Pacific  Queen 
was  re-christened  in  1955  with  her  original 
name,  Balclutha. 

Today,  the  vessel  boasts  more  original 
material  and  fittings  than  any  other  historic 
merchant  square  rigger  in  the  United  States,  is 
designated  as  a  National  Historic  Landmark, 
and  has  been  in  the  National  Register  of  His¬ 
toric  Places  since  1976. 

The  only  “floating”  National  Park,  the  San 
Francisco  Maritime  Library,  Aquatic  Park,  and 
Hyde  Street  Pier,  home  of  the  world’s  largest 
collection  of  historic  ships  by  tonnage.  Visitors 
to  Hyde  Street  Pier  can  board  several  National 
Landmark  Vessels,  including  the  newly  restored 
1 886  square-rigger  Balclutha,  the  three-masted 
1 895  schooner  C.  A.  Thayer,  and  the  1 890 
ferryboat  Eureka. 

The  National  Maritime  Museum  is  still  grate¬ 
fully  accepting  donations  toward  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  Balclutha.  Please  contact  the  National 
Maritime  Museum  Association,  P.O.  Box 
470310,  San  Francisco,  CA  94147-0310. 
Phone:  (415)  561-6662  (NMMA),  or  visit  their 
website:  www. maritime,  org. 
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Balclutha  in  dry  dock. 
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Balclutha’s  foremast  was  replaced  and  restepped  for  the  first  time  since  she  was  built. 


Granville  Island  Model  Ships  Museum 
Granville  Island,  Vancouver,  BC 


The  Naval  Museum  of  Alberta 
Calgary,  Alberta 


The  Model  Ships  Museum  comprises  pri¬ 
marily  exquisitely  detailed,  large  scale  model 
ships  of  the  early  1900s.  This  international 
collection  features  well  known  HMS  Hood  and 
HMS  Lion,  as  well  as  lesser  known  coastal 
working  vessels,  including  tugs  and  steamers. 

Granville  Island  Model  Ships  Museum  is 
open  Tuesday  through  Sunday,  10  a.m.  to  5:30 
p.m.  Admission  is  $3.50  for  adults,  $2.50  for 
students  and  seniors,  $2.00  for  children  under 
the  age  of  12.  Children  under  6  are  admitted 
free.  The  Museum  is  located  at  1502  Duranleau 
Street,  Granville  Island,  Vancouver,  BC.  Phone: 
(604)  683-1939.  Fax:  (604)  687-1491.  Email 
gisfm@axionet.com. 

N 


The  museum  serves  to  perpetuate  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  the  men  and  women  who  have  served  in 
the  Royal  Canadian  Navy  (RCN)  since  its 
formation  in  1910. 

In  1984,  the  predecessor  to  The  Naval 
Museum  of  Alberta  Society,  The  Tecumseh 
Historical  Society,  was  formed  by  a  small  group 
of  dedicated  individuals  from  Calgary’s  naval 
community.  As  a  result  of  their  vision  and 
concerted  fundraising  efforts,  the  museum 
opened  its  doors  in  1988  and  has  since  become 
Canada’s  second  largest  naval  museum. 

Coveted  among  the  museum’s  exhibits  are 
beautifully  restored  RCN  fighter  aircraft:  a 
Supermarine  Seafire  Mk.XV  (the  naval  version 
of  the  famous  Spitfire);  a  Hawker  Sea  Fury 
Mk.XV  (the  world’s  fastest  piston  engine 
fighter  which  successfully  challenged  Soviet- 
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built  MIG  jet  fighters  during  the  Korean  war); 
and  a  McDonnell  Banshee  F2H-3  jet  fighter. 
These  beautifully  restored  RCN  fighter  aircraft 
flew,  in  their  time,  from  the  decks  of  HM  Cana¬ 
dian  Ships  Warrior,  Magnificent,  and  Bon- 
aventure. 

Also  displayed  are  ship  models,  one  of 
which  is  a  10-foot  (3.05-meter)  model  of  one  of 
the  most  handsome  warships  to  emerge  from 
World  War  II,  the  British-designed  and  built 
Tribal  class  destroyer,  represented  here  by 
HMCS  Athabaskan,  lost  to  enemy  action  in  the 
English  Channel  in  1944.  There  are  badges, 
photographs,  shipborne  equipment,  weapons, 
cap  ribbons,  and  numerous  other  naval  artifacts. 
Among  the  weapons  displayed  is  a  rare,  3-inch 
12-pounder,  one  of  1,001  such  guns  built  by 
Canadian  Pacific  Railways’  Ogden  Ships  in 
Calgary  during  WWII  for  installation  on  RCN 
minesweepers  and  frigates,  as  well  as  defen¬ 
sively  equipped  merchant  ships  (DEMS).  The 
museum  provides  room  for  several  gun  mount¬ 
ings,  including  a  twin  4-inch,  a  3-inch  .50 


caliber,  and  a  Bofors  40mm  antiaircraft  gun. 

The  museum  has  installed  a  working  peri¬ 
scope  from  HMC  Submarine  Grilse  (formerly 
the  USS  Burrfish),  providing  visitors  with  an 
overview  of  Calgary,  and  the  opportunity  to 
practice  “torpedoing”  the  Calgary  Tower. 

The  museum  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of 
Lt.  Robert  Hampton  Gray,  VC,  DSC,  RCNVR, 
the  RCN’s  only  recipient  of  the  Victoria  Cross 
in  WWII.  “Hammy,”  as  he  was  affectionately 
known,  enlisted  through  HMCS  Tecumseh,  Cal¬ 
gary’s  Naval  Reserve  Division,  and  was  the  last 
Canadian  killed  in  action  during  World  War  II. 

The  museum  maintains  close  ties  with 
HMCS  Calgary,  the  new  Halifax  class  frigate, 
and  has  artifacts  from  the  original  HMCS 
Calgary,  a  World  War  II  Flower  class  corvette. 

The  Naval  Museum  of  Alberta,  1820  24th  street, 
SW,  Calgary,  Alberta  T25  0G6.  Phone:  (403) 
242-0002.  Website:  www.lexicom.ab.ca/~naval 
museum/navalmuseum.  html. 
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Letters 


This  inquiry,  from  Dr.  Francis  J.  Bajer,  may 
invite  some  responses.  Please  send  any  replies 
to  the  Editor-in-Chief  or  to  Dr.  Bajer  at  27 
Candace  Lane,  Depew,  NY  14043. 

I  am  writing  this  letter  in  the  hope  of  defini¬ 
tively  solving  an  interesting  tale  about  an  un¬ 
usual  ship  sinking  that  was  reported  to  have 
taken  place  in  the  waters  of  the  Persian  Gulf  in 
1911.  I  am  attaching  a  copy  of  the  story  as  it 
appeared  in  the  June  1 947  issue  of  The  Lookout 
—  a  publication  of  the  Seaman ’s  Church  Insti¬ 
tute  of  New  York. 

Since  this  story  ended  with  a  reference  to 
the  famed  insurance  company,  Lloyd’s  of 
London,  I  was  led  to  believe  that  this  incredible 
event  could  have  some  merit.  The  author’s 
name,  along  with  reference  to  the  Radio  Offi¬ 
cer  ’s  News,  led  me  to  believe  that  such  a  story 
could  have  represented  a  rare,  but  periodically 
reported  “swarming  phenomena”  for  insects 
such  as  butterflies. 

My  reasoning  for  this  occurrence  is  based 
on  the  well  known  annual  event  representing 
the  fall  migration  of  the  monarch  butterflies  to 
their  over  wintering  sites  in  Mexico  or  Pacific 
Grove,  California.  I  have  seen  pictures  of  this 
event  showing  the  branches  of  fir  trees  bending 
under  the  weight  of  an  enormous  volume  of 
monarchs. 

Having  this  image  in  mind,  I  wrote  to 
Lloyd’s  for  matter-of-fact  information,  wonder¬ 
ing  why  such  abn  event  is  so  sparsely  reported. 
My  letter  was  intended  to  confirm  this  story, 
along  with  a  request  for  information,  such  as: 

1.  Which  way  was  the  SS  Alder 
headed? 

2.  What  was  her  cargo  at  the  time  of 
sinking? 

3.  The  nationality  of  the  ship? 

4.  Were  there  any  survivors? 

My  response  from  Lloyd’s  of  London  was 
a  short  reply  only  indicating  that  this  purported 


incident  was  an  “April  fools”  tale.  No  reason 
was  given  as  to  why  this  respected  insurance 
firm  was  party  to  a  sham  of  this  kind.  More¬ 
over,  there  was  no  reference  to  the  author  of  the 
article  in  Radio  Officer ’s  News. 

Additionally,  I  contacted  a  friend  who  is 
British  and  a  world  renown  nature  documentary 
film  maker.  Dr.  John  Paling  has  a  history  of  re¬ 
cording  very  unusual  natural  phenomena.  When 
apprized  of  the  story,  he  was  unaware  of  it. 

Perhaps  you  can  verify  or  debunk  this  story. 

Thank  you  for  your  time  and  whatever 
information  you  can  provide  on  this  on  this 
story. 

Francis  J.  Bajer 

N 
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The  Butterflies  that  Sank  the  Ship 
by  Ralph  D.  Finch* 

From  The  Lookout  6 

(Seaman’s  Church  Institute  of  New  York, 
June  1947). 

Strange  are  the  ways  of  the  sea.  Stranger  yet, 
the  stories  of  the  ships  and  the  men  that  sail 
them.  Our  story  concerns  the  untimely  ending 
of  the  SS  Alder  plying  a  course  through  the 
waters  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  was  on  one  of 
those  scorching  days,  with  little  wind,  not 
uncommon  in  this  part  of  the  world,  that  it 
happened. 

The  mate,  pacing  the  bridge,  became  aware 
of  what  he  thought  was  a  black  cloud  barely 
visible  on  the  horizon.  As  the  minutes  ticked 
off,  the  cloud  grew  in  size  and  seemed  to  be 
heading  directly  for  the  SS  Alder.  The  mate  was 
puzzled.  “Is  this  a  storm  approaching?”  he 
thought.  He  checked  the  barometer,  but  found 
no  change.  The  wind  direction  was  such  that  the 
satyr,  if  it  was  one,  should  be  moving  away 
instead  of  towards  the  ship.  “Very  queer,”  he 
said  to  himself.  “I’d  better  call  the  Ole  Man.” 
When  the  Master  reached  the  bridge  he  ordered 
a  ninety  degree  course  change.  As  the  vessel 
moved  off  on  its  new  course  the  cloud,  now 
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very  large,  also  seemed  to  change  its  course, 
still  heading  for  the  SS  Alder.  Again  and  again 
the  SS  Alder  steered  new  courses  but  each  time 
the  cloud  also  changed  course  as  it  approached 
nearer  and  nearer.  By  this  time  the  entire  crew 
was  on  deck.  Speculation  was  rife.  The  officers 
and  crew,  hardened  seamen  that  they  were, 
were  dumbfounded.  No  one  including  the 
veterans  of  many  years  at  sea,  had  ever  encoun¬ 
tered  such  a  phenomenon. 

Strange  Kismet 

Soon  the  immense  cloud  was  upon  the  ship. 
Then  and  only  then  did  the  truth  become  evi¬ 
dent.  The  cloud,  believe  it  or  not,  was  a  swarm 
of  butterflies.  Millions  of  weary  insects,  un¬ 
doubtedly  blown  out  to  sea  by  some  storm,  now 
frantically  searching  for  a  place  to  rest  their 
weary  wings.  You  guessed  it,  the  SS  Alder  was 
to  be  their  haven.  Down  upon  the  ship  they  lit, 
on  the  rigging,  the  gear,  on  every  available 
space,  butterfly  upon  butterfly.  As  tons  upon 
tons  of  butterflies  blanketed  the  vessel  from 
bow  to  stern,  the  SS  Alder,  already  heavily 


loaded  as  was  the  greedy  custom  in  those  days, 
commenced  to  slide  lower  into  the  water.  The 
Master,  realizing  that  his  ship  would  soon 
founder,  ordered  the  crew  to  abandon  ship.  The 
lifeboats  were  launched  in  the  nick  of  time  but 
not  without  great  human  exertion. 

In  a  matter  of  minutes  the  SS  Alder  had 
slipped  beneath  the  waves.  Gone  forever.  How¬ 
ever,  before  the  sea  had  completely  engulfed 
this  hapless  ship,  the  great  swarm  of  butterflies 
arose  from  the  ship  and  soon  disappeared  be¬ 
yond  the  horizon.  When  one  of  the  lifeboats 
returned  to  the  scene,  little  was  left  of  the  ill- 
fated  SS  Alder.  A  small  amount  of  debris  and 
hundreds  of  dead  butterflies  were  all  that  re¬ 
mained.  A  strange  fate  for  a  gallant  ship. 

In  the  offices  of  Lloyd’s  of  London,  the 
renowned  insurance  firm  of  London,  England, 
hangs  a  plaque  upon  which  is  mounted  a  large 
butterfly.  Inscribed  underneath  are  these  words: 
“In  memory  of  the  SS  Alder.” 

*From  the  Radio  Officers  ’  News. 
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Book  Reviews 


Benjamin  W.  Labaree,  William  M.  Fow¬ 
ler,  Jr.,  John  B.  Hattendorf,  Jeffrey  J. 
Safford,  Edward  W.  Sloan,  and  Andrew 
W.  GERMAN,  America  and  the  Sea:  A  Mari¬ 
time  History.  Mystic,  Ct.:  Mystic  Seaport 
Museum,  American  Maritime  Library,  XV, 
1998.  686  pages,  illustrations,  index,  bibliogra¬ 
phy.  ISBN  0-9133-7281-1.  $65.00. 

The  principal  faculty  of  the  Munson  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Maritime  Studies  at  Mystic  Seaport 
Museum  a  have  written  a  massive  new  publica¬ 
tion,  America  and  the  Sea:  A  Maritime  His¬ 
tory.  This  core  group  of  historians  teaches  one 
of  the  few  courses  of  study  in  maritime  history 
at  the  graduate  level  available  in  the  United 
States.  This  course,  the  Munson  Institute,  has 
met  in  the  G.  W.  Blunt  White  Library  at  Mystic 
Seaport  Museum  almost  every  summer  since 
1955. 

The  book  is  set  up  in  a  chronological  for¬ 
mat,  which  begins  with  sixteenth  century  Native 
American  fishing  techniques  and  ends  with  the 
generic  observation  that,  “Through  all  the 
centuries  and  despite  all  the  changes,  the  sea 
still  influences  the  lives  of  Americans.”  High¬ 
lighted  within  the  chapters  are  points  of  interest 
for  each  period  in  question.  Clipper  ships,  for 
instance,  are  included  in  the  chapter  “The 
Emerging  Nation,  1815-1865,”  rather  than 
having  a  chapter  devoted  only  to  them.  This 
allows  the  reader  to  form  a  broader  scope  of 
history  without  compartmentalizing  individual 
areas  of  interest.  Certain  parts  of  the  broad 
scope  of  this  history  receive  more  attention  than 
others.  World  War  II,  for  instance,  has  a  chapter 
all  to  itself,  and  naval  history  is  predominant 
throughout.  Nonetheless,  this  type  of  organiza¬ 
tion  places  the  book  in  the  unique  and  interest¬ 
ing  position  of  taking  a  broad  and  contextual 
look  at  American  maritime  history  in  its  en¬ 
tirety.  The  chapter  subtitles  alternate  between 


important  facts  of  history  such  as  “Embargo  and 
War,”  and  vague  generalizations  such  as  “The 
Sea  and  Post-Civil-War  America.”  Punctuating 
all  the  chapters  are  very  informative,  well 
written  and  interesting  historical  vignettes 
addressing  specific  trends,  events,  and  ideas  or 
extracts  from  primary  sources  about  shipbuild¬ 
ing,  sailors,  voyages,  etc. 

There  are  two  important  features  to  America 
and  the  Sea  not  commonly  emphasized  in  other 
maritime  histories  of  this  type.  Perhaps  the 
most  significant  is  the  inclusion  of  a  nicely 
illustrated  history  of  the  inland  waterways. 
While  art  historians  and  scholars  of  the  West¬ 
ward  movement  have  long  known  the  works  of 
George  Caleb  Bingham  and  William  James 
Bennet,  these  paintings  are  not  often  included 
in  a  maritime  history  (other  artists  whose  work 
could  be  of  particular  interest  here  are  William 
Carey,  Albert  Bierstadt,  Karl  Bodmer,  and 
George  Catlin).  Likewise,  any  student  of  Amer¬ 
ican  literature  knows  Mark  Twain’s  Huckle¬ 
berry  Finn.  Too  seldom,  however,  is  his  book 
Life  on  the  Mississippi  treated  as  an  important 
primary  source  in  a  maritime  studies  context. 

The  second  important  feature  deals  with 
modern  merchant  shipping.  In  this  fascinating 
evaluation,  the  marine  policy  activities  of  the 
presidential  administrations  in  the  Cold  War 
period  and  right  up  to  today  are  clearly  outlined 
with  a  view  toward  modern  foreign  policy, 
technological  advancements,  and  arguments 
aligning  potential  American  trading  capabilities 
with  its  merchant  marine.  The  modern  status  of 
the  ports  surrounding  the  once  preeminent  New 
York  entrepot  is  summed  up  nicely  on  page 
603:  “Hoboken,  New  Jersey,  that  tough  break- 
bulk  cargo  waterfront  community...  has  been 
revamped,  much  of  its  maritime  environment 
now  gentrified  with  fashionable  bars  and  restau¬ 
rants.”  The  modern  shipping  section  of  the  book 
constitutes  a  timely  and  insightful  analysis. 
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As  nicely  as  modern  shipping  and  the  inland 
waterways  are  treated,  the  significance  of 
whaling  in  the  development  of  the  eighteenth, 
nineteenth,  and  twentieth  century  American 
culture,  economy,  literature  development,  world 
expansion,  naval  architecture,  art,  and  naviga¬ 
tion  is  given  a  skewed  and  token  treatment. 
America  and  the  Sea  is  not  a  good  source  for 
whaling  history.  American  whaling  at  its  height 
is  given  two  and  one  quarter  pages  of  primary 
text,  vignettes  notwithstanding,  and  exactly  one 
illustration.  In  comparing  this  book  to  another 
of  its  type,  Alexander  Laing’s  Seafaring  Amer¬ 
ica  (New  York,  1974),  America  and  the  Sea 
falls  woefully  short  in  the  key  respect  that  it 
really  tells  the  reader  very  little  about  the  large 
and  important  dimension  in  American  seafaring 
in  the  nineteenth  century.  While  Laing  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  whaling  was  “a  hideous  busi¬ 
ness,”  he  provided  the  reader  with  illustrations 
of  a  wide  range  of  art  and  other  pictures  of 
artifacts  and  tools  as  well  as  the  basic  historical 
importance  of  the  industry.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  reader  comes  away  from  America  and  the 
Sea  with  the  impression  that  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  played  a  pivotal  role  in  American  whaling 
and  that  “many  black  seafarers  went  into  the 
whaling  industry.”  The  focus  is  disproportion¬ 
ate.  Many  blacks  did  indeed  go  into  the  whaling 
industry  and  there  is  a  wealth  of  historical 
materials  available  about  this  subject  which 
does  not  make  its  way  into  this  book.  In  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  number  of  voyages  in  which  people 
of  color  participated,  women  accompanying 
their  husbands  to  sea  are  of  far  less  significance 
to  the  actual  industry  overall.  American  whal¬ 
ing  coincided  with  the  developing  years  of 
colonial  America.  This  historical  fact  should  be 
a  primary  focus  in  a  book  with  the  title  of 
America  and  the  Sea:  A  Maritime  History. 

Likewise,  significant  marine  artists  like 
Benjamin  Russell  and  William  Bradford,  whose 
ship  portraits  and  prints  of  whaling  are  thor¬ 
oughly  important  pieces  of  maritime  history  in 
and  of  themselves,  are  excluded  as  if  they  had 
never  been.  In  Russell’s  case,  a  particularly 
important  maritime  record  is  his  whaling  pan¬ 
orama  of  1848.  Along  with  the  commercial 
efforts  of  printmakers  Currier  and  Ives,  and 


book  publishers  Harper  and  Brothers,  this 
traveling  picture  show  constitutes  one  of  the 
few  examples  of  the  ways  in  which  pelagic 
shipping  activities  were  presented  to  hinterland 
Americans.  It  is  a  great  treasure  and  is  currently 
on  exhibit  at  the  New  Bedford  Whaling  Mu¬ 
seum.  Other  key  figures  in  American  maritime 
lore  and  literature  like  Captains  Charles  Mel¬ 
ville  Scammon  and  Thomas  Welcome  Roys  are 
not  given  their  place  in  history.  Nor  is  Herman 
Melville.  The  Essex  disaster  is  ignored  and 
Moby-Dick  is  mentioned  only  because  it  be¬ 
came  a  movie.  Considering  the  fact  that  Mystic 
Seaport  Museum  preserves  and  exhibits  the 
Charles  W.  Morgan,  the  only  extant  survivor  of 
a  whaling  fleet  of  wooden  sailing  vessels  that 
once  numbered  more  than  seven  hundred  and 
employed  tens  of  thousands  of  Americans  and 
integrated  peoples  from  around  the  world,  it  is 
puzzling  that  there  is  not  even  a  photograph  of 
this  vessel  in  America  and  the  Sea,  much  less 
anything  more  substantial. 

Given  the  whaling  controversies  at  large  in 
the  modern  world,  such  as  American  Eskimo 
bowhead  whaling,  the  rejuvenated  traditional 
Makah  whale  hunt,  and  the  efforts  of  organiza¬ 
tions  such  as  Greenpeace  and  other  whale 
conservation  groups  to  inject  into  public  aware¬ 
ness  the  realities  of  the  impending  extinction  of 
whale  species,  a  more  complete  analysis  of  the 
subject  is  warranted.  There  are  many  qualified 
scholars  who  could  have  written  this  history, 
including  Kenneth  Martin,  Robert  Lloyd  Webb, 
Mary  Malloy,  Briton  Cooper  Busch,  Stuart  M. 
Frank,  Nathaniel  Philbrick,  Michael  Jahle,  or 
Judith  N.  Lund.  The  fact  that  whaling  history 
was  not  addressed  raises  the  question  of  what 
other  important  aspects  of  the  overall  history 
have  been  marginalized. 

In  light  of  the  well-treated  discussion  of 
maritime  commerce  in  modern  America,  as  well 
as  the  analysis  of  environmental  concerns  from 
pollution,  fish  stock  depletion  and  waterfront 
commercialization,  the  lack  of  whaling  history 
is  offset  somewhat.  It  is  certainly  a  worthwhile 
book,  and  at  $65  is  a  major  contribution  to  the 
dissemination  of  maritime  history.  It  has  the 
potential  of  being  a  really  great  book,  and  there 
is  always  the  chance  for  a  second,  revised 
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edition  which  will  hopefully  include  a  more 
complete  expert  analysis  of  American  whaling, 
with  its  proper  place  in  the  larger  American 
maritime  experience. 

Michael  P.  Dyer 
The  Kendall  Whaling  Museum 
Sharon,  Massachusetts 


Miles  H.  Davidson,  Columbus  Then  and 
Now:  A  Life  Reexamined.  Norman,  Oklahoma: 
University  of  Oklahoma  Press,  1 997.  xxx  +  609 
pages,  4  maps,  cloth.  ISBN  0-8061-2934-4. 
$39.95. 

What  fun  for  students  of  Columbiana!  If 
there  is  a  more  contentious  subject  in  American 
history  than  Christopher  Columbus,  let  some¬ 
one  bring  it  forward.  There  is  something  about 
the  driven  Genoan  who  discovered  America  that 
provokes  scholars  to  write  in  a  shrill,  polemical 
fashion.  Miles  Davidson  revels  in  this  historio¬ 
graphic  combat  and  offers  us  a  critique  of  Co¬ 
lumbus’s  biographers  that  must  be  read  by  all 
who  wish  to  deepen  their  understanding  of  the 
New  World’s  first  admiral  and  discoverer.  Yet, 
beware!  Columbus  Then  and  Now  is  most 
emphatically  not  a  biography  of  the  great  ex¬ 
plorer.  It  is,  rather,  a  study  of  the  major  English 
language  biographies  of  Columbus  and  the 
sources  that  scholars  have  used  and  misused  to 
support  their  conclusions.  In  the  process, 
Davidson  deals  with  such  luminaries  as  Wash¬ 
ington  Irving,  Henry  Harrisse,  Samuel  Eliot 
Morison,  William  and  Carla  Phillips,  Jose 
Rabasa,  Kirkpatrick  Sale,  and  many,  many 
others. 

What  Davidson  attempts  to  do  is  to  examine 
the  primary  evidence  available  to  most  of  Co¬ 
lumbus’s  biographers,  see  what  scholars  have 
said  about  the  significant  stages  of  the  Great 
Discoverer’s  life,  and  then  determine  whether 
the  sources  support  most  interpretations.  In  the 
process  of  moving  through  Columbus’s  life, 
Davidson  uncovers  shocking  methodical  short¬ 
comings  by  all  the  principal  biographers.  In 
some  cases,  it  comes  from  simple  laziness, 
some  have  chosen  not  to  read  the  sources  or 


consult  the  most  accurate  version  of  documents. 
In  other  cases,  it  stems  from  mistranslations  of 
Spanish  and  Italian  or  a  failure  to  understand 
the  Mediterranean  cultures  of  the  late  fifteenth 
and  early  sixteenth  centuries.  In  other  instances, 
it  grows  out  of  a  desire  to  write  myth  rather 
than  history.  When  dealing  with  the  dean  of 
twentieth  century  American  historians,  Samuel 
Eliot  Morison,  an  admiral  in  his  own  right  and 
author  of  a  biography  on  Columbus  which  is  by 
far  the  most  famous  and  widely-used  one  in  the 
United  States,  Davidson  accuses  Morison  of 
making  up  details,  gross  misuse  of  evidence, 
misdating  events,  and  ultimately  writing  a  work 
that  is  “seriously  flawed  historically.”  These 
are  fighting  words  and  it  is  too  bad  that  the 
Harvard  admiral  is  not  alive  to  answer  this 
challenge. 

There  is  hardly  an  aspect  of  Columbus’  life 
that  Davidson  does  not  cause  the  reader  to 
rethink  what  we  really  know  about  that  event. 
For  example,  Davidson  carefully  peels  back  the 
evidence  available  on  the  financing  of  the  first 
and  subsequent  voyages  to  the  New  World. 
While  admitting  that  there  are  many  perplexing 
and  unanswered  questions,  essentially  the 
funding  came  from  borrowing  by  the  Crown  and 
Columbus  himself.  Unanswered  is  the  question 
of  who  loaned  the  money.  For  another  mystery, 
try  that  of  the  Admiral’s  famous  double  entry  of 
sailing  distances  on  his  first  voyage  to  the  New 
World.  Davidson  destroys  the  old  explanation 
that  this  was  done  to  dampen  disquietude  by 
frightened  sailors.  In  fact,  Davidson  finds 
remarkably  little  dissension  among  the  sailors 
on  the  first  voyage  and  certainly  no  evidence 
for  the  mutiny  which  many  historians  have 
suggested  was  thwarted.  Since  the  three  original 
ships  had  their  own  pilots  who  consulted  rou¬ 
tinely  with  Columbus  and  each  other  during  the 
voyage,  a  false  measurement  of  sailing  dis¬ 
tances  made  no  sense  with  so  many  around  to 
correct  misinformation.  Then  why  two  sets  of 
figures?  Davidson  simply  says  that  it  is  an 
enigma  —  not  a  very  imaginative  answer  but 
one  undoubtedly  closer  to  the  truth  as  far  as  it 
can  be  determined  today. 

While  Davidson’s  work  is  rip-roaring  stuff 
for  professional  historians,  in  the  long  run  it 
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probably  will  have  little  effect  on  the  popular 
understanding  of  Columbus.  Biographies  are 
read  by  the  educated  public,  extended  historio¬ 
graphical  essays  are  not.  There  is  so  much  that 
scholars  do  not  know  about  the  Admiral  of  the 
Ocean  Sea  that  the  temptation  to  make  guesses 
and  fill  in  the  blanks  is  overwhelming.  While 
Davidson  may  wish  for  more  honest,  industri¬ 
ous,  and  careful  biographers  of  Columbus,  most 
students  of  the  Age  of  Exploration  want  an¬ 
swers  and  speculations  rather  than  the  more 
mundane  and  timid  reply  that  scholars  do  not 
know  or  understand  why  events  took  place. 

James  A.  Lewis 
Western  Carolina  University 
Cullowhee,  North  Carolina 


Stuart  M.  Frank,  The  Book  of  Pirate  Songs. 
Sharon,  Mass.:  Kendall  Whaling  Museum,  PO 
Box  297,  Sharon,  MA  02067,  1998.  124  pages, 
illustrations,  bibliography,  music,  performance 
instructions.  $25.00. 

“This  is  not  a  book  about  pirates  as  much  as 
it  is  a  book  about  songs  about  pirates,”  writes 
Stuart  M.  Frank,  but  despite  the  disclaimer  he 
cannot  resist  the  impulse  to  pontificate  about 
piracy,  or  at  least  about  recent  literature  on  the 
subject.  In  a  fulmination  against  what  he  brands 
a  “surfeit  of  recently  hatched,  socioeconomic 
“malarkey,”  Frank,  (who  is  director  of  the 
Kendall  Whaling  Museum,  the  publisher  of  this 
book)  faults  a  number  of  unnamed  scholars  for 
celebrating  the  democratic  virtues  of  the  bucca¬ 
neer  lifestyle  while  ignoring  its  barbarity. 
Fortunately,  he  explains,  such  misinterpreta¬ 
tions  of  the  pirate  past  have  been  effectively 
encountered  by  “distinguished  British  histo¬ 
rian”  David  Cordingly,  who  “has  not  fallen  prey 
to  extremist  myopia  [and  whose]  well-balanced, 
stylish,  fastidiously-researched  treatises  on 
piracy  are  paragons  of  clear-headed  historical 
discourse,  unencumbered  by  overweening 
theory  and  with  no  political  axe  to  grind”  (page 
vi).  Cordingly  seems  to  have  appreciated  the 
bounteous  praise.  He  responded  in  a  similar 


though  less  effusive  fashion  with  a  jacket  blurb 
describing  Frank’s  book  as  “marvelous”  and  “a 
wonderfully  varied  and  atmospheric  collec¬ 
tion.” 

Frank’s  intent  is  to  include  in  the  book  as 
many  songs  about  pirates  as  could  be  located, 
including  both  folkloric  pieces  and  those  cre¬ 
ated  for  the  marketplace.  Even  with  the  expan¬ 
sive  criteria  adopted  for  selecting  songs,  the 
amount  of  material  is  not  large,  and  the  defini¬ 
tion  had  to  be  stretched  to  include  more  mate¬ 
rial.  A  number  of  broadside  ballads  on  piracy 
that  were  never  intended  to  be  sung  are  added 
in  an  appendix,  and  a  chapter  on  songs  about 
female  buccaneers  is  inserted,  although  not  a 
single  example  is  known  to  exist.  The  dearth  of 
suitable  items  is  illustrated  by  the  titles  of  the 
five  songs  in  the  chapter.  The  first  is  “The 
Female  Smuggler,”  followed  by  “The  Smug¬ 
gler’s  Bride,”  “As  We  Were  Sailing,”  and  two 
versions  of  “The  Female  Warrior.” 

Conspicuously  absent  from  the  sections 
containing  commercially  produced  pieces  from 
the  Victorian  era  is  “Oh  Better  Far  to  Live  and 
Die”  (Under  the  brave  black  flag  I  fly)  sung  by 
the  pirate  king  in  Gilbert  and  Sullivan’s  1879 
operetta  The  Pirates  of  Penzance.  It  is  as  genu¬ 
ine  a  buccaneer  ditty  as  any  written  during  the 
period.  Even  the  quintessential  pirate  song,  “Yo 
Ho  Ho  and  a  Bottle  of  Rum,”  was  not  created 
spontaneously  by  buccaneers  of  yore.  Frank 
reveals  that  the  first  four  lines  were  composed 
and  written  into  Treasure  Island  around  1880 
by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  A  Louisville  jour¬ 
nalist,  Young  Ewing  Allison,  later  expanded  the 
four  lines  to  five  stanzas  and  published  them  in 
1891. 

The  chronological  span  of  the  collection 
unfortunately  extends  only  to  the  late  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  There  are  numerous  works 
written  during  the  past  hundred  years  that  meet 
the  selection  criteria.  The  book’s  value  as  a 
comprehensive  source  would  have  been  en¬ 
hanced  by  including  twentieth  century  items 
like  the  truncated  chants  of  Captain  Hook  and 
his  crew,  Walt  Disney’s  “The  Life  of  a  Pirate 
for  Me,”  “Mack  the  Black”  who  sent  “‘em 
walkin’  the  plank”  in  Cole  Porter’s  failed  1948 
musical  comedy  The  Pirate,  and  any  songs  from 
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the  long  roster  of  dismal  Hollywood  buccaneer 
epics  and  parodies. 

Although  the  book  is  about  music,  not 
marauding,  it  contains  a  good  deal  of  swash¬ 
buckler  trivia  in  the  prefatory  paragraphs  pre¬ 
ceding  the  songs:  There  is  a  ballad  called 
“[John]  Paul  Jones  the  Pirate.”  It  is  British,  of 
course.  The  Dead  Man’s  Chest  referred  to  in  the 
line  “Fifteen  men  on  the  Dead  Man’s  Chest”  is 
a  reef  in  the  Caribbean,  not  a  corpse  or  a  con¬ 
tainer.  Thirteen-year-old  Benjamin  Franklin 
may  have  been  the  author  of  a  broadside  ballad 
about  the  notorious  Blackbeard,  and  in  what 
may  be  the  only  reference  to  genital  contact  in 
the  entire  corpus  of  buccaneer  chanties,  “The 
Seaman’s  Song  of  Captain  Ward”  includes  a 
mention  of  sodomy.  Tidbits  of  pirate  lore  such 
as  these  make  reading  The  Book  of  Pirate 
Songs  a  genuinely  delightful  passage. 

B.  R.  Burg 
Arizona  State  University 
Tempe,  Arizona 


J.  WORTH  Estes,  Naval  Surgeon:  Life  and 
Death  at  Sea  in  the  Age  of  Sail.  Canton,  Mass.: 
Science  History  Publications,  1998.  ix  +  266 
pages,  illustrations.  ISBN  0-88135-1946. 
$39.95. 

This  splendid  book  is  the  result  of  J.  Worth 
Estes’  serendipitous  discovery  of  Dr.  Peter  St. 
Medard’s  surgeon’s  log  of  the  voyage  of  the 
frigate  US  New  York  in  1 802—1 803.  St.  Medard, 
born  in  France  in  1755  to  a  medical  family, 
sailed  as  surgeon  on  a  slaver,  was  captured  in 
1 778  by  the  British,  freed  in  Boston,  and  joined 
the  Continental  Army  in  1779.  He  served  a- 
board  three  frigates,  established  a  practice  in 
Boston  after  the  war,  married,  and  in  1798  went 
to  sea  again  during  the  Quasi-War  with  France 
as  surgeon  on  the  Constitution  until  1801.  He 
then  practiced  in  Boston  on  half  pay,  until  the 
Barbary  Coast  War  took  him  to  sea  again  as 
surgeon  on  the  New  York  in  1 802.  He  never  saw 
combat  in  the  three  years.  In  1804  he  returned 
to  Boston,  on  half  pay  for  life.  He  held  a  series 


of  federal  and  local  appointments  and  also 
established  a  civilian  practice.  He  died  in  1 822 
at  the  age  of  67.  Thus,  the  life  of  a  wartime 
surgeon  in  the  US  Navy  —  a  physician  who 
loved  the  sea. 

Estes  has  used  St.  Medard,  his  practice,  and 
especially  the  435  day  tour  of  the  New  York  in 
the  Mediterranean  as  the  foundation  for  a 
skillful,  detailed  discussion  ofthe  medicine  and 
surgery  of  the  period,  especially  at  sea.  Estes 
points  out  how  St.  Medard  saw  his  detailed 
reports  as  useful  to  the  secretary  of  the  Navy 
for  planning.  There  are  clear  descriptions  of 
sick  bays,  sick  call,  patient  rounds,  wound  care, 
and  the  management  of  fractures  and  diseases. 
The  daily  duties  of  the  surgeon,  his  mates,  and 
his  assistants  are  described.  There  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  and  clear  exposition  of  the  pathophysiology 
and  medical  theories  of  St.  Medard’s  era.  These 
are  made  most  helpfully  explicit  by  diagrams. 
The  treatment  of  disease  based  on  humeral 
theory,  as  sequentially  modified  by  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century  solidist,  irritability,  and  acid 
based  theories  is  carefully  related  to  the  drugs 
and  other  related  therapies  used  to  treat  the 
“fevers.”  Around  1,300  drugs  were  available; 
the  average  practitioner  used  a  list  of  about  one 
hundred  remedies. 

Respiratory  infections,  diarrhea,  and  dysen¬ 
tery  were  the  leading  causes  of  disease,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  “bilious  fevers,”  “ague,”  malaria,  and 
venereal  diseases.  Even  without  combat,  frac¬ 
tures  and  burns  were  not  uncommon.  The  wives 
of  petty  officers  were  aboard  and  presented 
their  special  medical  problems. 

Scurvy  broke  out  on  the  New  York  on  her 
homeward  voyage  from  the  Mediterranean  in 
1803.  St.  Medard’s  stock  of  lemons  soon  ran 
out;  he  had  been  ordered  to  turn  over  most  of 
his  supply  on  leaving  station.  Estes  speculates 
that  it  was  not  replaced  because  the  ships’  funds 
were  depleted.  There  were  thirty  cases  with  a 
15%  death  rate.  Dr.  Estes  dissected  this  out¬ 
break  in  magisterial  detail.  The  contemporary 
and  modern  understandings  of  Vitamin  C  defi¬ 
ciency  are  interwoven  to  explain  why  Dr.  St. 
Medard  did  what  he  did  for  his  patients  based 
on  his  understanding  of  the  condition. 

Now  —  what  makes  this  book  so  special,  so 
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useful,  so  seminal?  It  is  the  extraordinarily 
detailed  analysis  of  the  240  patient  admissions 
(from  a  population  of  370)  on  the  New  York 
during  those  435  days  at  sea.  These  patients  are 
classified  by  disease,  by  number  of  admission 
for  each  patient,  by  rank  and  service  (seamen, 
Marines,  and  officers),  by  morbidity  and  mor¬ 
tality,  by  sick  days.  Of  the  487  total  admissions, 
85%  returned  to  full  duty,  6.6%  died,  6.0% 
went  to  hospital  on  return  to  the  United  States, 
and  2%  were  medically  discharged.  The  overall 
non-effectiveness  rate  of  the  crew  was  11%. 

There  are  thirteen  most  useful  tables  —  of 
drugs,  diseases,  treatments,  and  patient  diagno¬ 
ses,  and  twelve  graphs,  displaying  disease, 
admission,  morbidity  and  mortality  data,  and 
the  clinical  course  of  scurvy.  There  are  infor¬ 
mative  maps  of  the  travels  of  New  York  in  the 
Mediterranean.  The  footnotes  are  copious, 
detailed,  and  frequently  annotated  to  help  a 
non-medical  reader.  There  are  long  appendices 
of  the  drugs  and  medical  instruments  on  the 
New  York  and  a  complete  and  exquisitely  de¬ 
tailed  list  of  every  patient  on  the  ship  between 
September  1802  and  December  1803.  As  Estes 
points  out,  we  know  that  the  therapies  were 
useless  —  thus,  the  careful  notes  by  St.  Medard 
of  the  course  of  each  patient’s  illness  gives  us 
today  the  true  natural  history  of  each  disease 
and  of  the  natural  ability  of  the  body  to  heal 
itself. 

Dr.  Estes  is  a  historian,  a  physician,  and  a 
research  pharmacologist.  He  is  the  current 
editor  of  the  Journal  of  the  History  of  Medicine 
and  Allied  Sciences.  Among  his  previous,  well- 
reviewed  books  are  studies  of  colonial  medi¬ 
cine,  pharmacology  from  1700-1850,  yellow 
fever  in  1793,  and  health  and  medicine  in 
ancient  Egypt.  He  is  a  coauthor  of  a  lexicon  for 
the  Patrick  O’Brian  novels. 

Naval  Surgeon  fills  an  important  void  for 
naval  and  military  historians.  There  is  finally  an 
understandable  useful  source  for  non-medical 
authors  and  readers  that  will  permit  them  to 
understand  what  all  those  sailing  navy  sur¬ 
geons,  seamen,  and  officers  were  talking  about 
when  they  wrote  about  illness  and  wounds. 
With  the  addition  of  Harold  D.  Langley’s  A 
History  of  Medicine  in  the  Early  US  Navy 


( 1 995),  there  are  now  modern  sources  to  permit 
American  “gun  and  boat”  historians  to  under¬ 
stand  and  discuss  the  critical  impact  of  disease 
on  the  men,  ships,  and  fleets  they  study;  US 
Navy  history  will  thereby  be  improved. 

Robert  J.  T.  Joy,  MD 
Uniform  Services  University 
of  the  Health  Sciences 
Bethesda,  Maryland 


Deborah  Dempsey  &  Joanne  Foster,  The 
Captain’s  a  Woman:  Tales  of  a  Merchant 
Mariner.  Annapolis,  MD:  Naval  Institute  Press, 
1998).  5%”  x  9!4”,  cloth,  iii  +  264,  14  illustra¬ 
tions,  5  glossary.  ISBN  1-55750-164-5.  $29.95. 

The  seafaring  industry  is  one  of  life’s  last 
male  bastions.  Although  for  centuries  women 
have  sailed  on  their  own  as  wives  or  in  camou¬ 
flage,  the  record  is  anecdotal,  not  linear.  Mari¬ 
time  history  essentially  is  the  story  of  men. 
Only  in  recent  decades  have  American  women 
had  the  opportunities  and  training  necessary  to 
launch  themselves  into  positions  of  leadership 
in  the  maritime  profession.  Not  until  lately  have 
they  had  access  to  the  key  tickets,  Coast  Guard 
licenses  to  sail  as  officers  on  the  US  merchant 
fleet.  In  January  1974,  Maine  Maritime  Acad¬ 
emy  became  the  first  state  training  school  to 
open  its  doors  to  women.  The  United  States 
Merchant  Marine  Academy  admitted  women  six 
months  later,  becoming  the  first  federal  service 
academy  to  enroll  women. 

Deborah  Dempsey’s  account  of  her  experi¬ 
ences  as  a  pioneer  ship’s  officer  offers  a  useful 
contribution  to  maritime  history.  The  book  is 
organized  around  dual  narratives  that  juxtapose 
Dempsey’s  autobiography  against  a  “landlub¬ 
ber’s”  log  of  her  40-day  voyage  aboard  Char¬ 
lotte  with  Dempsey  as  skipper.  The  contrapun¬ 
tal  narratives  trace  Dempsey’s  professional 
evolution  to  captain  for  Lykes  Brothers  and 
now  Columbia  River  Bar  pilot  against  an  ob¬ 
server’s  report  of  the  rhythm  of  life  aboard  a 
merchant  ship.  Carrying  cargo  from  port  to  port 
and  continent  to  continent,  the  merchant  marine 
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represents  a  vital  global  lifeline.  Even  today, 
when  turnaround  time  in  some  ports  may  be 
hours  and  the  job  offers  fewer  opportunities  to 
see  the  world  from  the  landside,  the  merchant 
marine  continues  to  provide  contrasting  experi¬ 
ences  of  high  adventure  and  daily  monotony, 
with  spectacular  vistas  and  romantic  ports 
interspersed  with  gritty,  dangerous,  and  lonely 
work. 

The  book  opens  with  Dempsey’s  dramatic 
story  of  her  role  in  the  high  seas  rescue  of  Lyra. 
The  ship,  which  Dempsey  knew  well,  had 
broken  her  tow  off  the  coast  of  North  Carolina. 
Caught  in  a  tempestuous  storm,  the  ship  was 
likely  to  go  aground  on  the  offshore  reefs, 
threatening  a  major  environmental  disaster. 
Dempsey  and  her  small  crew  were  called  from 
home  to  bring  Lyra  to  anchor.  Fighting  winds  of 
40  knots,  35-degree  rolls,  and  enough  setbacks 
to  discourage  even  the  most  patient,  the  crew 
finally  brought  the  ship  to  rest.  How  did  Demp¬ 
sey  come  to  this?  Why  did  Lykes  Brothers  ask 
Dempsey  to  lead  this  risky  rescue?  In  a  field  so 
quintessentially  male,  how  did  Dempsey  suc¬ 
ceed?  The  rest  of  the  narrative  attempts  to 
answer  these  questions. 

This  is  not  primarily  a  story  of  Dempsey  as 
a  woman  sailor.  Although  her  sex  is  an  inescap¬ 
able  part  of  her  identity  and  coincidentally  her 
story,  the  book  is  about  Dempsey  the  sailor.  She 
describes  herself  as  a  person  raised  on  water. 
As  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Vermont, 
Dempsey  postponed  serious  career  plans  and 
delivered  yachts  for  hire.  At  the  suggestion  of  a 
family  friend,  she  applied  for  admission  to 
Maine  Maritime  Academy  and  became  the  first 
woman  student  at  an  American  maritime-train¬ 
ing  college.  Dempsey  recounts  her  days  at 
Maine  Maritime,  where  she  took  more  than  her 
share  of  harassment,  of  her  sense  of  awesome 
responsibility  when  she  first  stood  watch  as 
third  mate,  of  the  various  responsibilities  asso¬ 
ciated  with  each  of  her  officer’s  positions,  of 
meeting  her  husband.  Jack,  a  captain  for  Lykes 
Brothers,  of  ports  and  all  their  idiosyncrasies, 
and  of  the  eight  years  to  get  her  master’s  license 
and  the  thirteen  years  it  took  to  sail  on  it. 
Dempsey  interweaves  her  tale  of  success  with 
the  sadder  story  of  the  decline  of  the  US  mer¬ 


chant  marine.  Without  a  significant  shift  in  US 
policy,  there  will  be  fewer  and  fewer  US  ves¬ 
sels  for  young  officers  to  board.  The  lure  of  the 
sea  may  remain,  but  its  opportunity  for  Ameri¬ 
cans  has  diminished. 

In  spite  of  the  book’s  many  merits,  readers 
should  not  expect  scholarly  exploration  of 
maritime  policy  or  analysis  of  gender  issues  at 
sea.  To  the  extent  to  which  Dempsey  addresses 
herself  to  problems  of  gender  at  sea,  her  mes¬ 
sage  is  simple.  Competence  wins  respect;  there 
is  no  other  short  cut  to  acceptance  in  a  world 
dominated  by  men.  The  landlubber’s  story  often 
is  tedious  and  meaningless  (the  cookies  they  ate 
on  the  bridge;  who  won  at  cribbage).  But  over¬ 
all,  the  reflections  of  a  non-sailor  add  texture  to 
the  book.  The  Captain’s  a  Woman  provides  an 
informative  view,  even  with  its  descriptions  of 
quotidian  tasks  and  shipboard  routines.  It  re¬ 
minds  us  of  the  immensely  important  role  of  the 
merchant  marine  and  offers  the  biography  of 
one  who  has  succeeded  in  the  industry  today. 

Jane  Pacht  Brickman 
United  States  Merchant  Marine  Academy 

King’s  Point,  New  York 


TERENCE  Kehoe,  Cleaning  Up  the  Great 
Lakes:  From  Cooperation  to  Confrontation. 
DeKalb,  II.:  Northern  Illinois  University  Press, 
1 997 .  xi  +  250  pages,  maps,  photographs,  notes, 
bibliography,  index.  ISBN  0-87580-225-7. 
$32.00. 

Phosphate  detergents,  eutrophication  of  the 
Great  Lakes,  and  water  pollution  abatement 
seem  like  such  distant  problems.  In  Cleaning 
Up  the  Great  Lakes,  Terence  Kehoe  examines 
the  recent  shift  in  government  response  to  the 
pollution  problem  from  the  local/state  level  to 
the  federal  level.  His  subtitle,  From  Coopera¬ 
tion  to  Confrontation,  succinctly  reflects  the 
shift  in  American  society’s  relationship  with  its 
government  on  many  issues  in  the  1960s  and 
1970s. 

Using  the  water  basin  approach,  Kehoe 
presents  a  well  organized  and  well  annotated 
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political  case  study  of  the  Great  Lakes  region. 
His  research  illustrates  that  with  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  federal  leadership  and  national  stan¬ 
dards,  there  was  a  move  away  from  the  water 
basin  approach  and  its  local  emphasis.  The 
reader  should  note  that  today,  both  federal  and 
state  pollution  remediation  efforts  are  shifting 
back  to  the  water  basin,  or,  rather,  watershed 
approach. 

Kehoe  organizes  his  book  into  three  time 
periods  or  parts:  pre-1960,  1960s,  and  1970s. 
He  characterizes  the  three  periods,  respectively, 
as  “Cooperation  and  Consensus,”  “The  System 
Challenged,”  and  “The  Breakdown  of  Coopera¬ 
tion.”  He  builds  the  case  that  the  expanding 
nature  of  pollution  problems  leads  to  the  need 
for  a  different  response  from  all  levels  of  gov¬ 
ernment  to  provide  timely  solutions. 

In  Part  I,  Kehoe  introduces  the  concept  of 
“Cooperative  Pragmatism”  to  describe  the 
relationship  between  government  and  industry. 
While  a  laissez  faire  approach  to  government 
regulations  has  negative  connotations,  his  term 
takes  on  a  rather  benign  meaning.  It  is  clear  that 
Kehoe  is  not  finger  pointing,  but  rather  attempt¬ 
ing  to  explain  the  slowness  as  an  institutional¬ 
ized  approach.  It  is  characterized  by  local/state 
government  working  with  industrial  polluters 
and  communities  in  an  informational  and  volun¬ 
tary  manner  to  build  consensus  on  economically 
feasible  solutions.  Programs  were  in  response  to 
local  public  health  concerns;  treatment  regimes 
are  characterized  as  preserving  water  purity  at 
levels  safe  for  drinking. 

In  Part  II,  the  pollution  problems  are  much 
wider  in  scale.  The  issue  moves  beyond  a  beach 
being  closed,  to  the  lakes  undergoing  eutrophi¬ 
cation.  At  the  local  level,  he  shows  the  growing 
effect  of  citizen  movements  and  press  attention 
on  the  problem.  Even  as  states  take  stronger 
regulatory  action,  there  is  reorganization  of  the 
regulatory  apparatus  and  the  creation  of  envi¬ 
ronmental  agencies,  such  as  the  EPA.  The 
increasing  complexity  of  environmental  regula¬ 
tions,  the  imposition  of  national  standards,  and 
the  failure  of  industry  and  communities  to  meet 
abatement  deadlines  voluntarily  lead  to  a  period 
of  litigation  to  insure  compliance. 

To  illustrate  the  change  in  government 


response,  Kehoe  uses  the  case  of  phosphate 
detergent  pollution.  Government  at  all  levels 
was  now  willing  to  go  the  full  legal  route  to 
force  the  hands  of  polluters.  Since  phosphate 
detergents  were  consumer  products,  both  indus¬ 
try  and  the  public  were  responsible  for  the 
pollution  problems  and  parties  to  the  solution. 

There  are  several  areas  where  Kehoe  could 
improve  his  presentation  for  the  reader.  The 
book  would  have  been  greatly  improved  by  a 
table  laying  out  the  applicable  federal  and  state 
laws  and  a  diagram  showing  the  agencies. 
While  he  includes  a  useful  and  necessary  list  of 
abbreviations,  a  glossary  would  help.  Given  that 
this  is  recent  history,  we  should  expect  and  yet 
do  not  have  any  sense  for  individual  motives, 
except  the  oral  histories  related  to  William 
Ruckleshaus  and  Russell  Train.  Finally,  the 
reader  is  left  with  the  question  as  to  whether  the 
case  described  for  the  Great  Lakes  was  a  re¬ 
sponse  to  changing  federal  trends  or  the  catalyst 
pushing  the  shift  to  a  federal  response. 

For  readers  interested  in  the  evolution  of 
governmental  response  to  the  pollution  problem 
in  the  decade  of  the  1960s,  this  is  a  thorough 
and  useful  regional  history  case  study. 

Victor  T.  Mastone 
Massachusetts  Executive  Office 
of  Environmental  Affairs 
Boston,  Massachusetts 


Chester  G.  Hearn,  Admiral  David  Glasgow 
Farragut.  Annapolis:  Naval  Institute  Press, 
1998.  416  pages,  bibliography,  illustrations, 
index.  ISBN  1-55750-384-2.  $37.50. 

Chester  G.  Hearn  has  written  a  fine  biogra¬ 
phy  of  US  Navy  Officer  David  Glasgow  Farra¬ 
gut,  who  became  the  first  admiral  in  the  US 
Navy.  He  and  his  family  deserve  a  full  and 
complete  biography.  Mr.  Hearn  has  come  closer 
than  any  other  biographer  to  achieve  this. 

Farragut’ s  life  span  covers  almost  the  whole 
nineteenth  century.  He  was  born  in  the  eastern 
mountains  of  Tennessee  on  5  July  1801.  With 
his  mother  and  his  sisters,  he  moved  by  boat  to 
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New  Orleans,  where  the  husband  and  father 
awaited  their  arrival.  The  elder  Farragut  was 
anxious  to  go  to  sea  with  his  son,  but  the  arrival 
of  his  wife  and  daughters,  all  of  whom  were 
happy  with  the  house  that  he  had  just  bought 
prior  to  their  arrival,  left  him  no  choice  but  to 
stay  with  them.  He  had  also  purchased  a  sail¬ 
boat  for  his  family  to  use  on  Lake  Pontchar- 
train. 

Meanwhile,  the  young  Farragut,  who  was  to 
ship  to  sea  with  his  older  foster  brother,  David 
Dixon  Porter,  made  his  own  decisions.  On  5 
July  1813,  the  young  lad  celebrated  his  twelfth 
birthday.  A  few  days  later,  he  assumed  com¬ 
mand  of  the  ship  Barclay.  This  decision  met 
with  opposition  from  Gideon  Randall,  who  was 
the  ship’s  master  and  who  claimed  the  right  to 
command  the  boy. 

I  considered  that  my  day  of  trial  had 
arrived  (for  I  was  afraid  of  the  old  fel¬ 
low).  But  the  time  had  come  for  me  at 
least  to  play  the  man;  so  I  mustered  up 
courage  and  informed  the  captain  that  I 
desired  the  main  top-sail  filled  away  in 
order  that  we  could  come  close  up  to 
the  Essex  Junior. 

That  convinced  the  “old  man,”  Gideon 
Randall,  to  say  that  he  would  “shoot  any  man 
who  dared  touch  a  rope”  without  his  orders. 
Young  Farragut  ordered  the  main  topsail  to  be 
filled.  “Aye,  aye,  sir!”  the  sailors  replied  in  a 
manner  not  to  be  misunderstood,  and  Farragut’s 
confidence  was  fully  restored.  From  that  mo¬ 
ment  he  became  the  master  of  the  vessel,  and 
immediately  gave  all  necessary  orders  to  make 
ready  to  sail. 

The  twelve-year-old  boy  had  earned  the 
right  to  be  respected,  and  the  sailors  knew  it. 
For  such  a  young  lad  to  so  assert  himself  cre¬ 
ated  respect  for  the  youth  and  this  was  true  not 
only  for  the  men  on  the  ship,  but  for  those  who 
merely  had  heard  of  the  episode.  The  youth 
turned  twelve  was  mature  enough  to  command 
a  ship,  and  he  did  so.  The  old  captain  never 
disturbed  him  again. 

Life  as  a  seaman  appealed  to  the  boy  offi¬ 
cer.  Older  naval  officers  were  attracted  to  the 


youth,  and  they  volunteered  to  teach  him  the  art 
of  reading  books,  and  imposed  mathematical 
exercises  on  their  youthful  captain.  When  not 
occupied  with  his  ship,  the  young  Farragut 
learned  to  read  and  to  discern  truth  from  fiction. 

A  few  days  after  his  twenty-seventh  birth¬ 
day,  he  married  Susan  Caroline  Marchant. 
Unfortunately,  his  bride’s  health  was  not 
strong.  To  balance  that  news,  he  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  which  entitled  him  to 
a  salary  of  $40  a  month.  His  bride’s  health 
became  increasingly  serious;  nevertheless, 
Farragut  requested  a  ship  to  command.  On  5 
October  1828,  he  received  command  of  the 
sloop  Vandalia  for  service  in  South  America. 
When  he  returned  to  Norfolk,  he  found  his 
wife’s  illness  to  have  become  much  worse.  For 
two  years  he  was  assigned  to  the  Norfolk  Navy 
Yard,  where  he  could  be  close  to  his  suffering 
wife.  During  the  time  that  he  was  forced  to  care 
for  her,  he  was  losing  sea  duty  time  to  younger 
navy  officers  who  were  overtaking  him  on  the 
seniority  register. 

His  duties  during  the  US-Mexican  War 
involved  travels  to  the  US  Army  Headquarters, 
and  he  fulfilled  his  duty  without  problems  or 
dangers.  When  the  French  government  entered 
the  Mexican  War,  Farragut  accepted  the  French 
admiral’s  invitation  to  come  aboard  the  admi¬ 
ral’s  warship,  where  he  gathered  much  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  large  French  vessels.  Farragut 
returned  to  Norfolk  where  he  found  his  wife 
living  only  through  “unequaled  suffering.”  She 
died  on  27  December  1840. 

For  a  boy  who  went  to  sea  at  the  age  of 
nine,  life  had  not  been  very  kind.  Still,  when  his 
wife  died,  he  was  praised  by  the  wives  in  the 
city  of  Norfolk,  who  proclaimed:  “When  he 
dies,  he  should  have  a  monument  reaching  to 
the  skies,  made  by  every  wife  in  the  city  con¬ 
tributing  a  stone  to  do  it.” 

If  the  women  of  Norfolk  felt  so  strongly  in 
favor  of  Farragut,  so  did  other  women  and  even 
officers  who  had  met  him  aboard  some  ship  or 
other.  When  he  was  forty-one,  he  transferred  to 
the  USS  Decatur.  Aboard  the  Decatur,  as 
captain  of  the  ship  and  later,  he  never  served  on 
a  ship  in  a  subordinate  position. 

But  Farragut  could  not  stop  diseases;  he 
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contracted  yellow  fever.  Neither  could  he 
endure  it  and  simultaneously  perform  his  naval 
assignments.  Finally,  after  the  Civil  War  had 
begun,  Farragut  was  given  command  of  the 
West  Gulf  Squadron  and  that  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  He  established  his  headquarters  on  Ship 
Island,  a  long  stretch  of  sand  off  the  city  of 
Biloxi,  Mississippi.  His  strategy  was  to  send  a 
naval  fleet  up  the  Mississippi,  after  clearing 
Confederate  ships  that  still  sailed  on  that  migh¬ 
ty  river’s  five  outlets.  Only  after  much  struggle 
did  his  forces  destroy  the  forts  along  the  river. 
Before  the  war,  the  city  of  New  Orleans  had  a 
population  of  1 68,675  persons,  and  enjoyed  the 
largest  export  trade  of  any  American  city.  That 
trade  was  mostly  in  cotton,  valued  at  $92  mil¬ 
lion,  and  the  trade  of  sugar,  valued  at  $25 
million.  But  Farragut’s  ships  soon  put  a  stop  to 
such  valuable  commerce.  Sea  bearing  ships 
from  New  Orleans  were  fair  bait  to  US  ships-of- 
war. 

Farragut’s  successes  aroused  jealousy 
among  other  officers  in  the  US  Navy.  He  had 
been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain  for  his 
handling  of  the  two  Gulf  fleets.  Now,  after  the 
Union  had  seized  control  of  the  Mississippi 
river,  he  held  a  new  title  and  rank:  that  of 
admiral. 

His  foster  brother,  Captain  Porter,  was 
Farragut’s  chief  critic.  Porter  was  envious  of 
Farragut’s  successes,  and  although  he  would 
occasionally  send  positive  letters  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Navy,  most  of  his  correspondence 
contained  attacks  on  Farragut.  Despite  his 
deterrents,  Farragut  became  the  first  admiral  in 
the  history  of  the  United  States  Navy,  not 
Porter. 

Warren  F.  Spencer 
Athens,  Georgia 


David  Crockett  and  Edwin  L.  Dunbaugh, 
Eastern  Steamship.  Providence,  R.I.:  Steam¬ 
ship  Historical  Society  of  America,  Inc.,  1997. 
v  +  106  pages,  map,  illustrations,  black  and 
white,  appendix,  notes,  index.  Cloth,  8I/2”  x  1 1 ". 
ISBN  0-913423-11-4.  $40.00. 


Here  is  the  history  of  New  England  coastal 
steamboating  from  1901,  when  freight  could 
most  cheaply  be  carried  by  water  and  when 
prosperous  people  traveled  in  luxury,  until 
1955,  when  trucks  carried  freight  efficiently 
and  travelers  huddled  in  cars  moving  nose-to- 
tail  along  interstate  highways. 

The  story  begins  with  the  dramatic  career  of 
Charles  W.  Morse  of  Bath,  Maine,  who  had 
cornered  the  market  for  natural  ice  in  New  York 
City  and  sold  out  in  1 899  for  the  then  enormous 
sum  of  $12  million.  In  1901  he  bought  up  all 
the  major  steamer  lines  running  between  Boston 
and  Maine  ports  and  on  to  Saint  John  and 
united  them  under  the  name  of  Eastern  Steam¬ 
ship  Lines.  He  went  on  to  buy  a  line  of  freight¬ 
ers  running  between  Boston  and  New  York  and 
built  three  new  steel  vessels,  Governor  Cobb, 
Yale,  and  Harvard,  the  first  American  vessels  to 
be  turbine  powered.  Yale  and  Harvard  carried 
passengers  outside  Cape  Cod  between  Boston 
and  New  York  in  successful  competition  with 
the  Fall  River  Line.  Morse  then  floated  bond 
and  stock  issues  totaling  $120  million  and 
bought  lines  running  south  to  ports  in  Georgia, 
Florida,  Texas,  Cuba,  and  Puerto  Rico  seeking 
to  control  all  East  Coast  shipping. 

But  in  1907,  New  York  banks  with  which 
he  had  dealt  failed.  Morse  was  indicted  for 
fraud,  tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  four¬ 
teen  years  in  prison.  Pardoned  in  1912  by 
President  Taft,  he  took  no  further  part  in  East¬ 
ern.  However,  he  had  introduced  steel  coastal 
vessels  with  turbine  engines  and  he  had  consoli¬ 
dated  most  of  the  trade  on  the  East  Coast. 

Oppressed  by  heavy  debt  and  with  a  largely 
seasonal  business,  Eastern  managed  in  the  years 
before  World  War  I  to  keep  afloat  by  selling 
Yale  and  Harvard  to  the  West  Coast  and  by 
complex  financial  reorganizations.  Unprofitable 
routes  were  dropped,  old  vessels  sold  or 
scrapped,  and  new  vessels  were  built.  Eastern 
also  acquired  from  the  New  Haven  Railroad, 
itself  in  financial  and  legal  trouble,  three  good 
steamers  and  the  New  York-Boston  offshore 
route. 

In  World  War  I,  the  government  bought  or 
requisitioned  most  of  Eastern’s  fleet  and  thus 
relieved  Eastern  of  most  of  its  debt.  After  the 
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War,  the  most  profitable  routes  were  reestab¬ 
lished,  two  new  vessels  were  built  under  the 
Merchant  Shipping  Act  of  1921  and  two  more 
under  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  of  1928.  In 
the  winter,  large  summer  boats  were  either 
chartered  to  southern  lines,  put  on  the  New 
York  to  Norfolk  run,  or  used  as  cruise  ships  to 
Bermuda,  Florida,  or  Nassau. 

The  Morro  Castle  disaster  of  193 1  brought 
new  regulations  with  which  some  Eastern 
steamers  could  not  comply.  “Consequently, 
although  schedules  for  this  era  [late  1930s]  are 
available  in  company  brochures,  their  frequent 
variations  defy  summarization.”  This  must  be  a 
painful  admission  for  such  painstaking  authors. 

In  World  War  II,  again  the  government  took 
over  Eastern’s  fleet  and  in  1946  returned  only 
two  good  steamers,  Yarmouth  and  Evangeline. 
Regulations  following  the  1950  seamen’s  strike 
drove  both  to  Liberian  registry,  closing  United 
States  coastal  trade  to  them.  Yarmouth  was  sold 
to  a  southern  cruise  line  under  Panamanian 
registry.  Evangeline' s  Boston- Yarmouth  run  on 
19  September  1954  was  Eastern’s  last  voyage, 
and  she  too  was  sold  south.  Ill  maintained  and 
ill  manned,  she  burned  at  sea  in  1965  with  the 
loss  of  eighty  lives.  Yarmouth  was  sold  to  a 
Greek  firm  and  rusted  away  in  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean.  Eastern  Steamship  Lines,  Inc.  had  been 
dissolved  in  1955. 

Eastern  Steamship  is  a  valuable  source  of 
information  for  one  seeking  the  careers  of 
specific  vessels  and  for  the  corporate  maneuver¬ 
ing  of  the  period.  To  anyone  else,  it  may  be 
tedious  reading  but  is  relieved  by  excellent 
descriptions  of  travel  aboard  these  unique 
vessels  and  by  several  dramatic  incidents.  For 
instance,  Boston  was  rammed  on  a  foggy  night 
in  Narragansett  Bay  by  Swift  Arrow  and  was 
sinking  fast.  Priscilla,  nearby,  took  off  her 
passengers.  Commonwealth  lashed  the  fast¬ 
settling  Boston  alongside  and  barely  staggered 
into  Newport,  where  Boston  was  safely  groun¬ 
ded. 

The  book  is  enlivened  and  improved  as  a 
document  by  excellent  photographs  on  almost 
every  page  of  steamers  mentioned  in  the  text. 
An  appendix  outlines  the  life  story  of  each 
steamer. 


David  Crockett  and  Edwin  L.  Dunbaugh 
have  made  a  useful  contribution  to  a  limited 
period  of  maritime  history  for  which  anyone 
chronicling  the  history  of  the  twentieth  century 
will  be  grateful  indeed. 

Roger  F.  Duncan 
East  Boothbay,  Maine 


Ron  FORMISANO,  The  Great  Lobster  War. 
Amherst:  University  of  Massachusetts  Press, 
1997.  150  pages,  illustrations,  index.  Cloth. 
ISBN  1-55849-052-3.  $35.00.  Paper.  ISBN  1- 
55849-071-X.  $14.95. 

On  the  coast  of  Maine  the  phrase  “lobster 
war”  is  usually  used  to  describe  what  happens 
when  a  boundary  dispute  between  two  lobster- 
ing  harbors  gets  out  of  hand.  The  title  of  this 
book,  however,  refers  to  a  conflict  of  a  more 
dangerous  nature,  involving  thousands  of  lob¬ 
ster  fishermen  all  along  the  coast,  and  occurring 
in  the  highly  public  venue  of  a  federal  district 
court.  This  war  grew  out  of  the  love/hate  rela¬ 
tionship  between  fishermen  and  the  lobster 
dealers  who  buy  from  them. 

In  the  mid-1950s,  lobstermen  formed  the 
Maine  Lobstermen’s  Association  (MLA).  The 
first  statements  of  the  new  organization  spoke 
of  engendering  a  new  spirit  of  cooperation 
between  fishermen  and  dealers.  But  the  fisher¬ 
men  seem  to  have  thought  of  the  organization  as 
a  union,  and  price  was  on  their  minds.  It  was 
well  known  that  dealers  collaborated  in  setting 
the  boat  price  (price  paid  to  fishermen  for 
lobsters),  and  that  certain  dealers  had  undue 
influence  in  the  process.  Thousands  of  fisher¬ 
men  joined  the  MLA,  a  surprising  circumstance 
among  a  group  generally  thought  of  as  diehard 
individualists. 

In  September  1956,  when  the  boat  price  fell 
to  30  cents  in  Portland,  the  MLA  encouraged  a 
tie-up.  Fishermen  simply  tied  up  their  boats  and 
stopped  fishing.  The  tie-up  spread  all  along  the 
coast  and  involved  as  many  as  4,000  fishermen. 
In  a  week,  the  action  had  the  desired  effect  and 
the  lobstermen  went  back  to  work. 

In  July  1 957,  the  price  again  started  to  drop, 
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and  another  tie-up  began.  At  first,  the  Portland 
lobstermen  were  supported  by  fishermen  all 
along  the  coast,  but  their  solidarity  began  to 
fade.  After  nearly  two  months,  the  tie-up  fizzled 
out  without  affecting  the  price. 

The  catcher-dealer  war  was  just  beginning, 
though,  and  from  this  point  was  sponsored  by 
the  taxpayer.  Justice  Department  officials 
arrived  from  Washington  the  day  the  tie-up 
ended  and  began  interviewing  lobstermen  and 
dealers.  A  grand  jury  indicted  the  MLA  and  its 
president,  Leslie  Dyer,  Jr.,  for  conspiracy  to  fix 
lobster  prices  in  unreasonable  restraint  of 
interstate  trade,  a  violation  of  the  1 890  Sherman 
Antitrust  Act.  Seven  Portland-area  dealers  were 
indicted  for  the  same  crime. 

The  Great  Lobster  War  is  primarily  the 
story  of  the  lobstermen’s  trial,  a  sometimes 
hilarious  battle  between  the  worlds  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  DC,  and  the  Maine  coast.  Ron  Formisano  is 
an  excellent  storyteller,  and  presents  an  account 
of  great  readability  and  insight.  The  book  has 
such  a  narrative  quality  that  I  find  myself  reluc¬ 
tant  to  divulge  the  ending.  Ultimately,  prosecu¬ 
tors  and  judge  saw  the  irony  of  accusing  these 
rugged  individuals  under  the  auspices  of  a  law 
designed  to  limit  monopolies  and  corporate 
giants.  The  changes  in  the  prosecutors’  attitude 
is  reflected  in  the  trial  results,  which  I  will 
allow  readers  to  discover  for  themselves. 

Ron  Formisano  is  a  professor  of  history  at 
the  University  of  Florida,  and  summers  on 
Maine’s  Chebeague  Island.  He  does  a  fine  job 
here  of  summarizing  the  history  of  the  lobster 
fishery,  focusing  on  the  threads  that  pertain  to 
this  story,  telling  the  story  of  the  tie-up  and  trial 
with  some  thoroughness,  and  then  quickly 
bringing  the  reader  up  to  date,  again  following 
the  particular  themes  of  price  battles  and  other 
economic  factors  important  to  the  fishermen. 

A  lobster  dealer  reading  this  book  would 
probably  say  that  it  treats  dealers,  especially 
particular  dealers,  unsympathetically.  Perhaps 
Formisano  was  justified  in  this,  since  the  fed¬ 
eral  court  did  the  same. 

It  is  disappointing,  of  course,  that  there  are 
no  footnotes.  True,  probably  80%  of  the  cita¬ 
tions  would  be  of  the  trial  transcript,  and 
Formisano  wanted  to  use  a  relaxed  narrative 


style,  and  perhaps  to  include  hearsay  informa¬ 
tion  from  anonymous  sources.  The  nature  of  the 
story  makes  those  things  appropriate;  relaxed  is 
how  lobstermen  operate,  socially.  But  other 
historians  will  want  to  build  on  Formisano’s 
work,  and  notes  would  save  them  a  lot  of  labor. 
As  a  loyal  Mainer,  it  is  hard  not  to  feel  that  this 
is  the  sort  of  casual  attitude  one  would  expect 
from  a  summer  person.  Still,  the  footnotes  can 
be  reconstructed. 

This  is  a  notable  work  of  Maine  history, 
about  a  significant  episode  of  fisheries  history. 
Ron  Formisano  is  adept  at  describing  the  many 
strong  characters  on  all  sides  of  the  issue.  This 
is  a  good  read,  and  is  heartily  recommended. 

Nathan  R.  Lipfert 
Maine  Maritime  Museum 
Bath,  Maine 


JOAN  Druett,  Hen  Frigates:  Wives  of  Mer¬ 
chant  Captains  Under  Sail.  New  York:  Simon 
&  Schuster,  1998.  236  pages,  101  illustrations, 
appendix,  index.  Cloth,  6!4”  x  9 !4”.  ISBN  0- 
684-83968-7.  $25.00. 

This  lively  account  of  wives  of  merchant 
captains  in  the  Age  of  Sail  belies  our  image  of 
sailing  as  an  exclusively  male  domain.  Dubbed 
“hen  frigates,”  US  ships  with  captain’s  wives 
aboard  were  fairly  common  during  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  For  maritime  historians,  wo¬ 
men’s  presence  on  merchant  ships  has  proved  a 
boon.  Diaries,  journals,  and  letters,  which  Joan 
Druett  has  culled  meticulously  from  maritime 
libraries  and  private  collections,  tell  not  only  of 
women’s  experiences  but  provide  vivid  details 
of  shipboard  routines  and  adventures.  (Al¬ 
though  Druett  uses  no  footnotes,  she  provides 
an  expansive  list  of  the  primary  materials 
collected  in  maritime  libraries  in  the  northeast.) 

For  some  women,  sailing  with  their  captain 
husbands  represented  a  wedding  trip;  other 
women  sailed  routinely.  Some  bore,  raised,  and 
lost  children  at  sea.  They  endured  the  perils  of 
storms,  pirates,  and  shipwrecks.  Some  learned 
to  handle  a  sextant  and  navigate;  a  few  (Mary 
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Ann  Patten,  for  example)  actually  assumed  the 
helm  when  their  husbands  fell  sick  or  died. 
From  Druett  we  learn  of  shipboard  accommoda¬ 
tions,  women’s  dress,  and  activities.  The  excel¬ 
lent  photographs,  illustrations,  and  artist’s 
renditions  (Druett’s  husband,  Ron  Druett,  is  a 
maritime  artist)  bring  the  reader  into  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  world  of  sailing  —  stolid  and 
confident  captains,  their  Victorian  wives,  the 
variety  of  ships  they  mastered,  ports,  and  the 
organization  of  shipboard  life. 

This  book,  however,  provides  little  contri¬ 
bution  to  women’s  history  as  such.  Sometimes, 
by  adopting  an  astonished  tone  in  describing 
how  women  had  to  develop  sea  legs,  learn  new 
jargon,  and  get  used  to  the  pitch  and  rolls  of  the 
ship,  the  narrative  seems  to  echo  the  stereotypic 
notion  that  women  were  ill  suited  for  sea. 
Anecdotal  and  choppy  presentations  of  wo¬ 
men’s  descriptions  of  their  seagoing  lives 
diminish  the  breadth  and  scope  of  Druett’s 
research.  The  reader  gains  no  sense  of  the 
dimensions  of  the  female  experience  at  sea. 
How  many  captains  took  their  wives  with  them 
for  some  part  of  their  careers?  We  get  no  sense 
of  patterns  or  change,  if  any,  over  time.  In  the 
same  paragraph,  for  example,  Druett  discusses 
Sarah  J.  Hale  (the  nineteenth  century  equivalent 
of  Martha  Stewart)  and  her  Godey’s  Lady’s 
Book  and  the  feisty  twentieth  century  daughter 
of  Theodore  Roosevelt.  The  book  offers  no 
sense  of  historical  continuity  and  change;  the 
result  is  confusion. 

Druett  asserts  that  when  they  agreed  to  join 
their  husbands  at  sea,  captains’  wives  did  not 
deviate  from  nineteenth  century  “separate 
sphere”  ideology,  which  prescribed  different 
codes  of  behavior  for  men  and  women.  In  fact, 
a  domineering  personality  probably  was  (and 
may  still  be)  a  significant  aspect  of  the  job 
description  for  a  ship’s  master,  so  that  captains’ 
wives  may  have  been  more  subservient  than 
their  contemporaries.  But  did  the  experience  at 
sea  —  exotic  ports,  danger,  living  among  men 
for  months  at  a  time  —  change  wives?  How 
many  women  stepped  out  of  prescribed  roles,  as 
Mrs.  Robert  P.  Holmes  did  when  her  husband’s 
clipper  hit  a  reef  in  1855  and  she  contained  the 
crew’s  panic?  Was  Mrs.  Holmes  an  anomaly  or 


did  time  at  sea  change  women’s  perspectives? 

While  the  episodes  Druett  describes  have 
charms,  many  of  her  statements  ignore  recent 
historical  scholarship  on  women.  For  example, 
while  Druett  takes  at  face  value  the  prescriptive 
(advice)  literature  describing  how  women 
should  and  should  not  behave,  historians  take  a 
more  nuanced  approach,  showing  often  a  dis¬ 
crepancy  between  rhetoric  and  reality.  Again, 
when  Druett  describes  medical  treatment 
aboard  ship,  she  writes:  “nineteenth-century 
doctors  came  in  two  types,  based  on  the  school 
of  thought  they  favored.  They  either  purged  the 
patient  violently,  with  castor  oil,  calomel, 
enemas,  and  bleeding,  or  else  they  believed  in 
blisters.”  In  fact,  the  nineteenth  century  medical 
world  was  much  more  complex,  certainly  not 
static  nor  so  neatly  reducible. 

At  best,  women’s  written  record  —  at  least 
the  way  in  which  Druett  presents  it  —  opens  a 
more  vivid  window  into  the  social  history  of 
maritime  life  in  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
vignettes  describing  time  at  sea  ( e.g epidem¬ 
ics,  mutinies,  and  cats  and  dogs  aboard  to  fight 
inevitable  rats)  and  in  port  (with  merchants  in 
small  boats  encircling  ships  at  anchor  and 
selling  wares  and  encounters  with  different 
customs)  enhance  our  sense  of  a  period  when 
sailing  was  a  mainstay  of  the  world  economy. 
Taken  as  a  relatively  new  source  for  under¬ 
standing  maritime  history,  women’s  records  are 
valuable.  But  the  book  fails  as  an  analysis  of 
women’s  experience.  It  never  moves  from  the 
episodic  to  a  longitudinal  and  interpretive 
approach  to  history.  At  best,  Druett’s  sketches 
suggest  that  women  claimed  a  more  prominent 
presence  in  our  maritime  past  than  is  commonly 
recognized.  While  not  a  significant  contribution 
to  women’s  history,  Hen  Frigates  adds  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  social  history  of  nineteenth- 
century  maritime  life. 

Jane  Brickman 
US  Merchant  Marine  Academy 
Kings  Point,  New  York 
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William  Barr,  ed.  and  trans.,  A  French¬ 
man  in  Search  of  Franklin:  De  Bray’s  Arctic 
Journal,  1852-1854.  Toronto  and  Buffalo: 
University  of  Toronto  Press,  1992. 

W.  GILLIES  ROSS,  This  Distant  and  Un¬ 
surveyed  Country:  A  Woman’s  Winter  at 
Baffin  Island,  1857-58.  Montreal  &  Kingston: 
McGill-Queen’s  University  Press,  1997.  258 
pages.  ISBN  0-773-51674-3.  $39.95. 

The  Arctic  has  a  firm  grip  on  the  Canadian 
imagination.  These  two  volumes  express  that 
interest  in  similar  ways:  each  is  the  first-hand 
narrative  of  a  European  who  wintered  aboard  a 
sailing  vessel  in  the  Arctic  in  the  1850s.  Both 
show  the  fresh  perspective  of  Arctic  neophytes 
who  were  rather  marginal  to  their  respective 
voyages.  Both  receive  erudite  and  lively  com¬ 
mentaries  from  senior  Canadian  geographers 
who  have  an  unquenchable  interest  in  the  nauti¬ 
cal  history  of  the  waters  north  of  mainland 
Canada. 

Alongside  these  similarities  are  striking 
differences.  Margaret  Penny,  the  “woman”  of 
W.  G.  Ross’s  title,  was  married  to  the  cele¬ 
brated  Aberdeen  whaling  captain  William 
Penny,  and  accompanied  him  on  one  of  the 
earliest  multi-season  whaling  voyages  to  Cum¬ 
berland  Sound,  in  southeast  Baffin  Island. 
Emile  Frederic  de  Bray,  Barr’s  “Frenchman,” 
fled  boredom  in  the  peacetime  French  Navy  to 
join  Sir  Edward  Belcher’s  final  Franklin  Search 
expedition.  Penny  recorded  impressions  of 
Scottish  whalemen  and  the  south  Baffin  Inuit; 
de  Bray  honed  his  ethnographic  insights  on  his 
temporary  colleagues  in  the  Royal  Navy. 

De  Bray  joined  HMS  Resolute  as  a  twenty- 
three-year-old  Enseigne-de-vaisseau  in  the 
French  navy,  one  of  very  few  continental  offi¬ 
cers  in  an  official  Franklin  search  voyage. 
Although  ultimately  abandoned,  Resolute 
played  a  relatively  successful  part  of  the  Belch¬ 
er  expedition.  In  her  first  season  out  from 
London  she  penetrated  Lancaster  Sound  to 
Melville  Island  (latitude  108°  west)  and  win¬ 
tered  there  as  planned.  Using  man-hauled 
sledges,  the  crew  charted  much  of  Melville 


Island,  and  at  Banks  Island  they  relieved  the 
crew  of  HMS  Investigator,  who  were  passing  a 
third  winter  after  entering  the  Arctic  Ocean 
eastbound  through  Bering  Strait.  After  both 
vessels  were  abandoned  in  the  ice,  De  Bray 
transferred  to  HMS  North  Star  and  then  to  HMS 
Phoenix,  which  brought  him  to  Woolwich  on  2 
October  1854  after  an  absence  lasting  two 
years,  five  months  and  nine  days. 

Barr’s  translation  is  based  on  a  twentieth- 
century  typescript,  earlier  versions  having 
disappeared.  He  also  reproduces  four  letters  and 
a  number  of  valuable  pen-and-ink  sketches  and 
sketch  maps.  The  remainder  of  A  Frenchman 
in  Search  of  Franklin  —  substantial  in  both 
length  and  value  —  consists  of  introductions 
and  a  postscript  by  Barr,  sixty-three  pages  of 
thickly-descriptive  footnotes,  and  a  fifteen-page 
bibliography  of  standard  reference  works  on  the 
Franklin  Search  and  sources  (including  unpub¬ 
lished  ones)  on  the  Belcher  and  McClure  expe¬ 
ditions. 

De  Bray’s  distinctive  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  the  Franklin  searches  is  his  careful 
description  of  travel  and  exploration  using  man- 
hauled  sledges,  reserving  dogs  for  shorter 
journeys  near  big  depots.  This  touches  upon  a 
major  debate  about  the  Royal  Navy’s  polar 
techniques.  Although  the  advocates  of  man- 
hauling  have  had  the  worst  of  the  debate  since 
Scott  died  in  Antarctica  in  1912,  the  man- 
hauled  system  had  certain  limited  values,  in¬ 
cluding  careful  coastal  surveys  from  icebound 
vessels.  De  Bray  was  aware  of  the  debate,  and 
endorsed  Royal  Navy  traditions.  In  winter 
quarters  at  Dealy  Island  Resolute’ s  crew  used 
dogs  to  haul  gravel  to  hasten  the  melting  of  ice; 
and  de  Bray  had  access  to  various  records  of 
exceptional  performance  —  speed  or  endurance 
—  by  dogs.  But  de  Bray  was  convinced  that 
routes  strewn  with  hummocks  and  deep  snow¬ 
drifts  required  “a  more  considerable,  if  slower 
force  and  one  uses  men  who,  with  their  natural 
strength  and  moral  power,  are  more  apt  to 
overcome  all  difficulties  than  any  other  being  in 
creation.”  Ultimately,  though,  it  was  Dr.  John 
Rae,  a  Hudson  Bay  trader  traveling  light  in  the 
Inuit  fashion,  who  first  told  the  outside  world  of 
the  scale  of  the  disaster  that  befell  Franklin  and 
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his  128  companions. 

Human  factors  also  dominate  W.  G.  Ross’s 
fine  treatment  of  Margaret  Penny’s  winter 
journal  aboard  her  husband’s  whaler,  the  Lady 
Franklin  of  Aberdeen.  These  were  early,  exper¬ 
imental  years  in  the  wintering  of  ships  on  the 
Arctic  whaling  grounds.  William  Penny  was 
laying  the  basis  for  shore-based  “station  whal¬ 
ing”  using  Inuit  crews,  and  had  a  missionary  on 
board.  Margaret  Penny  was  an  interested  re¬ 
corder  of  what  went  on  aboard  her  husband’s 
ships,  and  developed  an  interesting  rapport  with 
the  Inuit. 

A  significant  difference  from  the  Barr/de 
Bray  volume  is  that  Distant  and  Unsurveyed 
Country  is  about  one-third  Margaret  Penny,  and 
two-thirds  commentary  and  critical  analysis  by 
Ross.  On  the  whole  this  works  well.  Because  he 
follows  events  so  closely  through  Penny’s  eyes, 
the  text  does  not  simply  duplicate  Ross’s  previ¬ 
ous  publications  on  Arctic  whaling.  The  in¬ 
serted  material  includes  quotations  from  other 
new  original  sources  —  private  papers  still  held 
by  Penny’s  descendants,  and  forty-one  illustra¬ 
tions,  mostly  unfamiliar.  Ross  has  found  in  the 
Public  Record  Office  some  previously-unknown 
whaling  logbooks,  and  he  analyzes  a  synthesis 
of  British  and  Inuit  whaling  techniques  through 
testimony  in  a  Scottish  court  case.  Commentary 
is  enlivened  by  droll  personal  asides  that  put 
issues  in  context  for  present-day  readers.  In 
other  words,  this  is  the  tour  de  force  expected 
from  Ross,  and  which  won  Distant  and  Unsur¬ 
veyed  Country  the  Canadian  Historical  Associa¬ 
tion’s  regional  history  prize  for  northern  his¬ 
tory. 

Before  these  publications,  De  Bray’s  career 
must  have  been  almost  completely  unknown  to 
North  Americans;  William  Penny’s  is  accessi¬ 
ble  through  work  by  Clive  Holland,  but  ac¬ 
quires  depth  and  breadth  by  W.  G.  Ross’s 
treatment  here.  Ross  has  been  diligent  and 
partially  successful  in  trying  to  bring  Margaret 
Penny  to  life.  His  great  success  is  in  leading  the 
reader  through  the  shipboard  records  of  this 
intelligent  and  versatile  woman  whose  determi¬ 
nation  to  enjoy  her  winter  in  the  Arctic  rubs  off 
on  the  reader  at  every  turn. 


Philip  Goldring 
National  Historic  Sites  Directorate 

Parks  Canada 
Ottawa,  Ontario 


Phillips  Payson  O’Brien,  British  and 
American  Naval  Power:  Politics  and  Policy , 
1900-1936.  Westport,  Conn.:  Praeger  Studies 
in  Diplomacy  and  International  History,  x  +  288 
pages,  bibliography,  notes,  index.  Cloth.  9"  x 
6".  ISBN  0-275-95898-1  $59.95. 

This  important  new  book  revisits  some  of 
the  best  known  areas  of  modern  naval  history, 
providing  fresh  and  rewarding  insights.  O’Brien 
criticizes  the  hindsight  applied  to  smooth  out 
the  decline  of  the  Royal  Navy  and  the  rise  of 
the  United  States  Navy  between  1900  and  1936. 
He  examines  how  successive  governments 
handled  naval  policy  with  an  impressive  range 
of  primary  research.  He  demonstrates  that  the 
USN  was  built  up  in  four  isolated  periods, 
under  Theodore  Roosevelt,  in  1916  as  a  tool  of 
Wilsonian  Diplomacy,  in  1928  in  response  to 
British  arrogance,  and  in  1933-1934  to  meet 
Franklin  Roosevelt’s  domestic  concerns.  In  the 
intervals  the  service  was  either  ignored  or 
reduced  by  a  legislature  that  saw  the  naval 
budget  more  as  a  source  of  local  ‘pork’  than 
national  security.  British  policy-makers  pro¬ 
vided  much  more  consistent  support  for  the 
Royal  Navy. 

Between  1900  and  1909,  British  policy  was 
on  a  roller-coaster  ride,  from  profound  pessi¬ 
mism,  relieved  by  the  Anglo-Japanese  alliance 
and  the  destruction  of  the  Russian  fleet,  only  to 
be  faced  by  costly  new  social  legislation  and  a 
fundamental  challenge  from  Germany.  A  care¬ 
fully  handled  scare  secured  the  ships  needed  to 
defeat  Germany  in  an  arms  race  in  1909.  While 
Britain  was  the  richest  nation  in  the  world,  she 
could  use  arms  races,  as  she  had  throughout  the 
nineteenth  century,  to  preserve  her  naval  mas¬ 
tery  without  recourse  to  war. 

After  1918,  the  basis  of  British  naval  power 
was  changed  by  the  astonishing  development  of 
American  naval  power,  manifest  in  the  1916 
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Naval  Program.  This  was  a  challenge  the  bank¬ 
rupt  and  exhausted  British  were  ill-prepared  to 
face.  Fortunately,  the  massive  American  pro¬ 
grams  of  1916  and  1918,  unlike  the  German 
Navy  Laws,  still  required  the  consent  of  Con¬ 
gress.  This  was  no  mere  formality,  as  O’Brien 
demonstrates.  Consequently,  the  Washington 
Conference  of  1922  enabled  an  astonished 
British  delegation  to  satisfy  all  their  require¬ 
ments,  without  significant  cost;  the  acknowl¬ 
edgment  of  American  parity  was  tempered  by 
the  clear  superiority  of  the  existing  RN  over  the 
inexperienced  American  fleet.  At  the  same 
time,  parity  provided  the  USN  with  its  first 
consistent  policy  program  in  decades.  As 
O’Brien  emphasizes,  it  is  unlikely  American 
politicians  would  have  funded  a  more  ambitious 
policy  in  the  1920s.  While  the  British  rein¬ 
forced  their  real  (rather  than  theoretical)  superi¬ 
ority,  American  construction  was  minimal. 
Only  in  1927,  when  Churchill,  then  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  tried  to  secure  American 
recognition  of  British  superiority  at  sea  and  cut 
the  construction  budget,  did  this  trend  change. 
After  Churchill  had  wrecked  the  Geneva  Disar¬ 
mament  conference,  Calvin  Coolidge  pushed 
for  a  large  cruiser  program.  The  London  Con¬ 
ference  of  1930  proved  vital.  While  John 
Ferriss  has  argued  that  London  was  an  unneces¬ 
sary  concession  of  British  supremacy,  O’Brien 
treats  it  as  a  carefully  orchestrated  conference 
to  restore  Anglo-American  relations  and  launch 
British  re-armament.  However,  there  were  more 
serious  problems  with  the  Washington  process. 
The  imposition  of  deep  cuts  in  the  total  strength 
of  navies,  especially  the  Royal  Navy,  when 
arms  limitation  on  land  and  in  the  air  failed, 
weakened  British  diplomacy  in  the  1930s,  and 
led  to  a  potentially  disastrous  strategic  defeat 
off  Norway  in  1940. 

There  are  a  few  errors  in  this  book.  Admiral 
Wemyss  was  anything  but  “a  bluff  uncompli¬ 
cated  sailor;”  the  unfortunate  Prince  of  Wales 
and  Repulse  were  sunk  by  land  based  aircraft, 
not  Japanese  carriers.  However,  this  is  an 
impressive  book  that  will  reward  all  students  of 
twentieth  century  naval  power.  The  major 
theme  of  this  study  is  not  the  inexorable  rise  of 
American  naval  power,  but  the  narrow  margin 


by  which  it  survived  uninterested  Presidents 
and  Congressional  opposition.  As  a  naval, 
rather  than  maritime,  power  the  United  States 
could  afford  to  relax  her  efforts,  and  may  do  so 
again.  By  contrast  Britain,  a  true  maritime 
power,  depended  on  her  navy  for  insular  secu¬ 
rity,  imperial  cohesion,  food  and  economic 
activity.  Between  1900  and  1936  British  policy¬ 
makers  were  able  to  maintain  the  Royal  Navy  as 
the  most  powerful  fleet  in  the  world.  As  this 
books  shows,  they  did  so  by  manipulating  all 
the  levers  of  policy. 

Andrew  D.  Lambert 
King’s  College 
London 


Roy  A.  GROSSNICK,  ED.,  United  States  Naval 
Aviation,  1910-1995 ,  fourth  ed.  Washington: 
Naval  Historical  Center,  1997.  xxii  +  811 
pages.  ISBN  0-1 6-049 124-X.  Price. 

Reviewing  a  reference  book  is  a  challenge. 
What  should  it  be?  Certainly  a  reviewer  will 
have  to  apply  rules  different  from  those  he  uses 
with  other  non-fiction  works.  Above  all,  it  must 
be  accurate.  Brevity  is  usually  a  virtue,  but  not 
so  much  so  in  a  reference  work  which  must  also 
be  comprehensive.  Such  a  book  must  be  used 
over  and  over  again  and  therefore  it  must  come 
fully  equipped  with  a  competent  finding  aid  — 
a  wide  ranging  and  imaginative  index.  Very 
often,  such  a  work  is  too  much  for  any  one 
scholar  so  it  must  be  compiled  by  a  group  of 
people  all  of  whom  must  be  competent  for  the 
job.  The  editor  in  chief  must  not  only  be  a 
meticulous  scholar,  but  he  must  also  be  a  good 
manager  or  the  work  will  never  see  the  light  of 
day. 

Editor-in-Chief  Roy  A.  Grossnick  seems  to 
be  well  qualified  for  those  managerial  tasks  and 
for  the  painstaking  scholarship  as  well.  He 
received  an  undergraduate  degree  in  history 
from  Wisconsin  State  University  and  a  masters 
degree  in  the  same  discipline  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wisconsin.  He  has  about  three  decades 
of  government  service  in  historical,  editing  and 
museum  work.  He  is  now  the  chief  of  the  Naval 
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Aviation  History  Branch  of  the  Naval  Historical 
Center  at  the  Washington  Navy  Yard  —  a  job 
he  has  held  for  nearly  two  decades.  His  obvious 
strengths  were  buttressed  by  numerous  profes¬ 
sional  historians  at  the  Center  and  by  the  won¬ 
derful  archival  holdings  there. 

The  current  edition  (the  fourth)  of  United 
States  Naval  Aviation  has  matured  into  a  com¬ 
prehensive  compilation  indeed  —  about  as 
complete  as  could  be  hoped  for  in  one  volume. 
Only  about  half  the  work  is  in  the  form  of  a 
detailed  chronology.  The  editing  of  that  is  near 
perfect,  and  it  is  supplemented  by  ample  pho¬ 
tography  —  though  it  is  regrettable  that  none  of 
that  is  in  color  (though  probably  necessarily 
so.)  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  naval  histori¬ 
ans  are  generally  obsessed  with  World  War  II 
and  especially  with  the  great  battles  in  the 
Pacific.  That,  in  my  opinion,  has  sometimes  led 
to  an  underemphasis  on  World  War  I,  the  inter¬ 
war  period,  the  Second  World  War  in  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  and  Mediterranean,  and  the  postwar  period. 
Not  so  here.  Less  than  half  of  the  chronology  is 
devoted  to  the  period  up  to  Hiroshima. 

More  than  half  the  book  is  made  up  of 
appendices.  The  researcher  will  value  these, 
especially.  One  is  about  the  Navy  in  space  and 
includes  a  listing  of  every  space  flight  ever 
made  with  naval  participants  aboard.  Another 
traces  the  evolution  of  the  aviation  badges  worn 
on  the  uniforms  of  naval  flyers.  That  may  sound 
like  trivia  to  the  casual  reader.  However,  in  my 


years  in  a  field  history  office  of  the  USAF,  I 
have  spent  countless  frustrating  hours  seeking 
the  answer  to  demands  for  obscure  details 
coming  from  the  public. 

It  is  clear  enough  that  every  university  in 
America  will  want  U.S.  Naval  Aviation  for  its 
reference  section.  William  S.  Dudley,  the 
current  Director  of  Naval  History,  sees  the 
mission  of  the  work  to  provide  a  single  volume 
first  source  reference  for  people  starting  work 
in  naval  aviation  research.  This  mission  has 
been  achieved.  It  fulfills  all  the  criteria  laid 
down  above.  The  work  should  also  become  an 
office  reference  in  every  field  history  office  in 
the  Navy  and  perhaps  also  those  of  the  USAF 
—  especially  when  they  are  located  in  the 
vicinity  of  major  naval  activities.  The  book  is  a 
treasure  of  accurate  information.  Frequently, 
the  first  source  will  be  the  only  one  that  is 
needed  for  many  purposes.  One  of  Mr.  Gross- 
nick’s  other  reference  books  has  been  put  into 
CD-ROM  format.  Doubtless  that  would  be  a 
formidable  task  for  this  one,  but  were  it  possi¬ 
ble  it  would  be  a  boon  to  users  everywhere. 

David  R.  Mets 
Air  Command  and  Staff  College 

Air  University 
Maxwell  AFB,  Alabama 


Shorter  Notices 


William  H.  Miller,  Jr.,  Picture  History  of 
the  French  Line.  Mineola,  N.Y.:  Dover  Publi¬ 
cations,  1997.  1 10  pages,  illustrations,  bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Paper.  ISBN  0-486-29443-9. 

Another  in  Dover’s  series  of  “Maritime 
Books,”  William  Miller’s  new  oversize  collec¬ 
tion  of  fascinating  photographs  chronicles  one 
of  the  most  famous  of  all  transatlantic  services, 


the  glory  of  Le  Havre,  the  Compagnie  Generate 
Transatlantique,  or  “French  Line”  to  Americans 
and  British.  Miller,  who  has  done  several  simi¬ 
lar  books  on  other  lines  in  the  same  series,  has 
an  eye  for  the  telling  illustration  —  although  of 
course  many  are  drawn  from  publicity  photos 
from  the  firm.  But  many  are  not,  such  as  the 
horrifying  series  on  the  fire  and  capsizing  of  the 
Normandie  in  New  York  in  1941.  The  last 
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survivor  of  the  once  great  line  was  the  majestic 
France,  sold  away  in  1976  eventually  to  reap¬ 
pear  as  the  Carribean  cruise  ship  Norway.  The 
CGT  had  lasted  more  than  a  century,  and  its 
history  certainly  deserves  to  be  celebrated  in 
this  reasonably  priced  photo  essay. 


James  E.  Wise,  Jr.  and  Anne  Collier 
REHILL,  Stars  in  Blue:  Movie  Actors  in  Amer¬ 
ica’s  Sea  Services .  Annapolis:  Naval  Institute 
Press,  1 997.  3 1 6  pages,  illustrations,  bibliogra¬ 
phy,  index.  ISBN  1-55750-937-9.  $29.95. 

Several  books  are  available  on  ships  and  the 
US  navy  in  film;  this  seems  to  be  the  first  on 
film  stars  in  the  Navy  and  Coast  Guard.  Wise 
and  Rehill  present  short  chapters  on  about  forty 
actors  who  served  from  World  War  I  to  Viet¬ 
nam;  each  is  provided  with  appropriate  illustra¬ 
tions.  Although  a  bibliography  is  included, 
detailed  sources  for  factual  data  are  not  indi¬ 
cated.  Some  of  the  tales  are  well  known:  Glenn 
Ford,  for  example,  was  a  USMC  sergeant  in 
World  War  II,  but  a  USN  reserve  captain  in 
Vietnam.  Bogart,  Fonda,  Borgnine,  Kirk  Doug¬ 
las,  Tony  Curtis,  Gene  Kelly. . .  movie  buffs  will 
find  this  book  a  treat,  not  least  for  the  illustra¬ 
tions  (for  example,  Chief  Boatswain’s  Mate 
Cesar  Romero  manning  a  Coast  Guard  attack 
transport  winch).  An  extra  bonus  will  be  found 
in  several  appendices,  including  one  on  some 
female  stars  who  made  morale-lifting  visits. 
After  all,  this  too  was  naval  history! 


Lucy  Kendall  Herrick,  Voyage  to  Califor¬ 
nia  Written  at  Sea,  1952.  Edited  by  Amy  Requa 
Russell,  Marcia  Russell  Good,  and  Mary  Good 
Lindgren.  San  Marino,  Ca.:  Huntington  Library, 
1998.  135  pages,  index,  illustrations.  ISBN  0- 
873281-659.  $24.95. 

Lucy  Kendall,  aged  24,  her  mother,  sister, 
and  a  family  friend  sailed  aboard  the  947-ton 
ship  Josephine  in  1 852  bound  for  California  to 
join  her  father,  there  since  1849.  Lucy  kept  a 
journal,  as  did  so  many  others  in  the  idle  hours 
of  a  long  voyage  (Lucy’s  took  137  days).  It  is 


not  a  long  document  (even  with  large  print  and 
wide  margins,  only  some  fifty  pages  of  this 
book),  but  it  is  lively,  with  predictable  remarks 
on  crew  and  fellow  passengers,  moments  of 
beauty,  harshness  (including  a  grim  master 
prone  to  anger),  real  fear,  and  sorrow  (a  favored 
crewman  was  lost  at  sea).  Lovingly  prepared  by 
Lucy’s  granddaughter,  great-  and  great-great- 
granddaughters  and  supplied  with  a  useful 
introduction  by  Andrew  Rolle  to  set  time  and 
place,  the  volume,  though  hardly  profound,  is  a 
nice  addition  to  the  genre. 


Lawrence  E.  Babits  and  Hans  Van  Til¬ 
burg,  EDS.,  Maritime  Archaeology:  A  Reader 
of  Substantive  and  Theoretical  Contributions. 
New  York  and  London:  Plenum  Press,  1998.  xx 
+  590  pages,  index,  illustrations,  bibliogra¬ 
phies.  Cloth.  ISBN  0-30645-304.  $95.00.  Paper. 
0-306453-312.  $49.95. 

Although  intended  primarily  as  a  reader  for 
graduate  or  undergraduate  courses  in  underwa¬ 
ter  archaeology,  this  substantial  volume  has 
much  to  offer  the  general  reader  interested  in 
the  subject.  Nearly  fifty  articles  by  as  many 
experts  (more,  actually,  since  many  are  jointly 
authored)  are  divided  into  nine  sections  defin¬ 
ing  the  field  and  its  separate  geographical  areas, 
considering  such  topics  as  research  design,  site 
location  and  significance,  “high  tech”  method¬ 
ology,  data  recovery,  and  conservation  (the 
shortest  section,  with  one  article),  and  interpre¬ 
tation  and  exhibition.  Several  sections  have 
useful  chapters  dealing  with  both  the  history  of 
underwater  archaeology  and  the  ongoing  debate 
on  the  ethics  of  the  entire  field.  Each  section  is 
provided  with  a  comprehensive  bibliography.  In 
short,  the  reader  wishing  a  “state-of-the-art” 
view  of  underwater  archaeology  will  find  much 
to  ponder  in  this  first  volume  of  a  promising 
“Plenum  Series  in  Underwater  Archaeology” 
under  the  general  editorship  of  J.  Barto  Arnold 
III  of  Texas  A&M’s  Institute  of  Nautical  Ar¬ 
chaeology. 

Briton  C.  Busch 
Colgate  University 
Hamilton,  New  York 
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Designed  for  the  maritime  professional,  enthusiast  or 
student,  the  Index  covers  a  full  spectrum  of  maritime  topics  by 
country,  region,  island,  coast,  inland  or  oceanic  water.  For  easy  reference,  contributing  authors  and  their 
works  are  listed  alphabetically.  Hundreds  of  vessels  are  cited  by  name  and  type,  from  ancient  to 
modem,  sail  to  steam,  bark  to  ocean  liner.  Library  of  Congress  boldface  headings  and  a  guide  to  their 
use  offer  broad  search  routes  and  options. 


Now  Available  — 

The  American  Neptune 

Fifty-Year  Index 


A  milestone  in  maritime  bibliography,  reference  and 
research.  For  the  first  time  in  a  single  comprehensive  volume, 
the  editors  of  The  American  Neptune  have  compiled  a  singular 
global  index  of  all  issues.  Spanning  from  1941  through  1990,  the 
375-page  Index  references  articles,  book  reviews,  maps,  charts, 
paintings,  prints,  photographs,  various  writings  and  pictorials 
that  have  made  the  Neptune  one  of  the  premier  maritime  journals 
for  the  past  half  century. 


The  cost  of  the  Fifty-Year  Index  is  $39  for  Neptune  subscribers,  $50  for  nonsubscribers.  Shipping  and 
handling  is  included.  To  order,  write  to: 


Neptune  Publications 
Peabody  Essex  Museum 
East  India  Square 
Salem,  MAO  1970 

You  may  charge  your  order  by  fax  (978)  744-6776  or  e-mail  dori_phillips@pem.org.  All  orders  must 
be  paid  in  US  dollars  drawn  on  a  US  bank  account. 
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JOHN  CARTER  BROWN  LIBRARY  RESEARCH  FELLOWSHIPS 


The  John  Carter  Brown  Library  will  award  approximately  twenty-five  short-  and  long-term  Research 
Fellowships  for  the  year  June  1,  2000-May  31,  2001.  Short-term  fellowships  are  available  for 
periods  of  two  to  four  months  and  carry  a  stipend  of  $1,  200  per  month.  These  fellowships  are  open 
to  foreign  nationals  as  well  as  to  U.S.  citizens  who  are  engaged  in  pre-  and  post-doctoral,  or 
independent,  research.  Graduate  students  must  have  passed  their  preliminary  or  general 
examinations  at  the  time  of  application.  Long-term  fellowships,  primarily  funded  by  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities  (NEH)  and  the  Andrew  W.  Mellon  Foundation,  are  typically  for  five 
to  nine  months  and  carry  a  stipend  of  $2,800  per  month.  Recipients  of  long-term  fellowships  may 
not  be  engaged  in  graduate  work  and  ordinarily  must  be  U.  S.  citizens  or  have  resided  in  the  U.  S. 
for  the  three  years  immediately  preceding  the  term  of  the  fellowship. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Library's  holdings  are  concentrated  on  the  history  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  during  the  colonial  period  (ca.  1492  to  ca.  1825),  emphasizing  the  European  discovery, 
exploration,  settlement,  and  development  of  the  Americas,  the  indigenous  response  to  the  European 
conquest,  the  African  contribution  to  the  development  of  the  hemisphere,  and  all  aspects  of  European 
relations  with  the  New  World,  including  the  impact  of  the  New  World  on  the  Old.  Research 
proposed  by  fellowship  applicants  must  be  suited  to  the  holdings  of  the  Library.  All  fellows  are 
expected  to  relocate  to  Providence  and  be  in  continuous  residence  at  the  Library  for  the  entire  term  of 
the  fellowship. 

Several  short-term  fellowships  have  thematic  restrictions:  the  Jeannette  D.  Black  Memorial 
Fellowship  in  the  history  of  cartography;  Center  for  New  World  Comparative  Studies  Fellowships 
for  research  in  the  comparative  history  of  the  colonial  Americas;  the  Alexander  O.  Vietor  Memorial 
Fellowship  in  early  maritime  history;  the  Ruth  and  Lincoln  Ekstrom  Fellowship  in  the  history  of 
women  and  the  family  in  the  Americas;  the  William  Reese  Company  Fellowship  in  bibliography  and 
the  history  of  printing;  and  the  Touro  National  Heritage  Trust  Fellowship  for  research  on  some  aspect 
of  the  Jewish  experience  in  the  New  World  before  1825.  Maria  Elena  Cassiet  Fellowships  are 
restricted  to  scholars  who  are  permanent  residents  of  countries  in  Spanish  America. 

The  application  deadline  for  fellowships  for  2000-2001  is  January  15,  2000. 

For  application  forms  and  fuller  information,  write  to:  Director,  John  Carter  Brown  Library, 

Box  1894,  Providence,  R1  02912.  Tel:  401-863-2725.  Fax:  401-863-3477. 

E-Mail:  JCBL_Fellowships@  brown.edu.  Web  Site:  htpp://www. JCBL.org 
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FINE  PRINTS  and  ART  BOOKS 


established  1898 


PECHE  DE  LA  BELEINE  WHALE  -  FISHERY  After  a  drawing  by  Ambroise  Louis  Garneray  Engraved  by  Martin 


We  have  an  Extensive  Collection 
of  American  Marine  Prints 
and  Views  of  American  Port  Cities 

CELEBRATING  IOO  YEARS 

OF  BUYING  AND  SELLING  MAPS  and  PRINTS 


KENNETH  M.  NEWMAN  HARRY  S.  NEWMAN  ROBERT  K.  NEWMAN 
150  LEXINGTON  AVENUE  AT  30TH  STREET 
NEW  YORK,  NY  IOO16-8108 
TEL  2i2.683.395O  FAX  2i2.779.804O 


ROY  CROSS 


Roy  Cross,  RSMA 
(British,  b.  1924) 

“Outward  Bound  at  Sunset” 
Signed  &  dated  1978,  LR 
Gouache  on  paper,  21  x  25  1/2" 


WE  ARE  ALWAYS  INTERESTED  IN  PURCHASING  FINE 
MARINE  ART ,  MODELS  &  CAMPAIGN  FURNITURE. 
Single  items,  collections  or  estates.  Artists  of  specific  interest 
(very  partial  list):  Bricher,  Buttersworth,  China  Trade,  Dawson, 
Gray,  Hoyne,  Jacobsen,  Lane,  Salmon,  Walters. 
HIGHEST  PRICES  PAID  FOR  FINE  EXAMPLES. 


QUESTER  GALLERY 

The  Gallery  of  Exceptional  Marine  Art  &  Antiques 


Color  Catalog  $12.00 

Visit  Our  Website  at  www.artnet.com/quester.html 


We  are  Interested  in  Purchasing  Fine  Marine  Art  Gallery  Hours:  Mon. -Sat.  10-5  &  By  Appt. 

On  the  Green /P lO.  Box  446N  Stonington,  CT  06378  Fax:  (860)  535-3533  Tel:  (860)  535-386 0 


